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PREFACE 

For the last four hundred years, Aberdeen has 
been to the North of Scotland the centre and 
source of light and leading in matters Academic, 
Ecclesiastic, and Scholastic. Is this high and 
proud position secure? Stands Aberdeen* — 
stands Scotland where it did — at the beginning 
or even in the third decade of last century ? 
Great, if not fundamental, changes have been 
made in all those three great subjects, the 
sound condition of which is of such vital im- 
portance to the life of a nation. To me, looking 
back on the whole stirring period, it appears 
that the greatest of these great changes had be- 
come absolutely necessary in the circumstances 
of the time — springing as they inevitably did 
from other great changes, which could not be 
resisted ; and if this view is correct, the nation 
or church that accepts the changes and faithfully 

* As the last printed page is passing through the press intel- 
ligence is received of the competition for the Ferguson Scholar- 
ships, open to students of all the four Scotch Universities. Of 
the three Scholarships, the Aberdeen students carried off two 
and a half, leaving a half to the other three Universities. 
Surely then, in matters Academic and Scholastic, Aberdeen 
stands where it did. 
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carries them out will realise, in no long time, 
that, whether it stands where it did or not, it 
stands on sure ground. A careful study of the 
history of the period from different standpoints, 
will, I believe, impress this conviction on most 
thinking minds ; and the more different the 
standpoints, and the experience of the writers, 
the more sound will be the general impres- 
sion. Something solid may be learnt in this way 
from a very common-place chronicler, who has 
lived through the whole period, taking a lively 
interest in all questions and controversies, and 
noting down the striking incidents and the 
memorable sayings of which he was eye or 
ear witness. 

I n fact, almost any such records of that period 
must have undoubted interest and value to the 
men of the Twentieth Century. For the three 
score years and ten since the early Thirties of 
last century was truly a period of extraordinary 
and exceptional interest, of unprecedentedly 
rapid progress and wide extension of human 
knowledge — almost every year chronicling some 
marvellous invention or discovery, which to 
old-fashioned people seemed at first utterly im- 
possible and incredible ; but in which they could 
not help believing as soon as they witnessed the 
marvellous effects of its power. These dis- 
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coveries were all revelations of wondrous 
forces inherent in the Works of God. The 
result has been different with discoveries of 
matters bearing on the Word of God. And for 
the obvious reason, that the power and effect 
of this latter class of discoveries cannot be at 
once made plain to every enquirer. Not only 
deep learning, patient study and research are 
necessary for this end, but also sincere love of 
truth, reverence and faith. It may be under- 
stood, that, when at last the serious considera- 
tion of the dark problems in the Holy Word 
was forced upon the scholars of this country, 
very few of them were found to be duly 
equipped for the task. Hence much needless 
alarm, much misapprehension, and embarrass- 
ment, and many ill-considered declaration, and 
ill-conducted controversies and prosecutions. 
Without doubt, the Nineteenth Century, with 
its movements and its controversies, has its 
lesson for the Twentieth. To some extent, the 
lesson has been already taken home, but it will 
not probably receive complete and general re- 
cognition till the annals of the period, as taken 
from different points of view, have been re- 
peatedly and fully set forth from the press. 

The Reminiscences in this volume derive 
any value which they may possess to national 
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events of great and vital interest, on which 
they may throw some little light. They are 
supplemented by some other matters, the 
interest of which is chiefly local but which to 
the writer have always appeared very singular 
and striking, and deserving more attention than 
has ever been accorded to them. 

Probably, it is only an antiquary or a 
geological expert who could take a lively 
interest in the silent testimony of the rocks as 
to the condition of such a place as the valley of 
Monymusk and Cluny in long past ages — then 
a deep, stagnant lake depositing silt, now a 
lovely smiling valley! 

This particular reminiscence may have little 
interest for the general reader. But such 
matters as the movements and controversies in 
questions of religion and learning may claim from 
him a fair measure of attention. Whatever our 
countrymen may be, regardless of either religion 
or learning they certainly are not. The great 
body of them seem ever ready to prove their 
faith and sincerity in such matters, by a great 
sacrifice, a "gran rifiuto."* This Spirit, as pas- 
sing events prove, will doubtless continue firm 
and resolute as ever ; yet not exactly the same, 

* This happy Dantesque expression was applied by Bishop 
Gore to the great sacrifice of 1843. 
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but more tolerant, more brotherly, more after 
**the mind of the master," iO^rfi&mv iv ayorKx^ — 
Witnessing not only for truth and righteousness 
but also for brotherly union and concord. 
Those who breathe this spirit — this 'atmo- 
sphere/ will not be severely critical on the 
writer's notes on the ecclesiastical movements 
and controversies, notwithstanding their imper- 
fections. They may not do much good, but 
they can hardly do any harm to the great move- 
ment for Christian union, which is so much 
desired by all earnest Christians, but yet so 
difficult of accomplishment. 

I have to acknowledge my great indebtedness, 
in passing the work through the press, to Dr. 
Davidson, Professor of Logic, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, and to Mr. P. J. Anderson, University 
Librarian, (and I may add Historiographer), 
for very effective help at every stage. For 
like kindly assistance, by way of informa- 
tion, suggestion and correction, I have to 
thank a number of my clerical brethren North 
and South — The Rev. R. M. Mackay, and the 
Very Rev. Dean Wilson, Edinburgh ; Dr. 
Low, Largs ; Rev. George Sutherland, Aber- 
deen ; Rev. Robert Mackay, Longside, and 
Rev. George Low, Folia Rule. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The first section of the reminiscences in this 
volume — those namely that record my recollections 
of King's College in the Thirties — was written soon 
after the great and sweeping changes made in the 
University system by the commissioners who carried 
out the Act of 1889. Looking back to the 
Thirties, the difference between now and then 
struck me much. The Union had made great 
alterations in the system ; but this commission made 
greater still. I was thus moved to set down a 
plain and unvarnished account of King's College as 
I knew it in the Thirties — ^the buldings, the 
professors, the students in arts and the general 
system of instruction in all the classes. That 
system came into force in 1833. It was adopted 
in compliance with the recommendations of the 
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various Government Commissions. It was a great 
improvement on the previous system : and 
substantially it continued in force till the Union of 
the Collies in i860. But, though the general 
system was not changed till then, a great change 
was effected in the interval in the teaching of the 
principal classes. Partly under the stimulus of 
such high attractions as the two Simpson prizes, 
introduced in the early Forties, but chiefly through 
the appointment of two or three very able and 
most efficient and energetic professors, the standard 
of attainment in Mathematics and Classics was 
raised to almost as high a degree as it has ever 
since attained. Nay, judging by results, it may be 
said that Old King's sent up better men to Cam- 
bridge, as King's than the united University has ever 
done — three of its students coming out as Senior 
Wranglers within a period of six years.* 

The students of the Forties and Fifties must 
have many interesting memories of those stirring 
times: the record of which would greatly en- 
liven the pages of such a work as this. I hoped 
in vain for some years that I might be enabled 
to send forth my humble contributions to the 
world, buoyed up by those eminent students 
of those two decades — men of more mark and 
writing of better times. This was not to be. 

*In 1858, i860 and 1862. The Union might be thought to 
have some little claim to the last of the three seniors, but 
that would be a mistake. The last of these three senior 
wranglers had left Aberdeen before the Union. The three 
seniors were Slessor, Stirling, and Barker. 
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Happily, however, those eminent standard raisers 
and energetic pioneers of the higher learning in 
the north have not been forgotten. On the con- 
trary, they have found their due place in the great 
gallery of Academic portraits — * The Aurora Borealis 
Academica.' They lived and lectured long after 
the Union, and so each one of them has found his 
place of honour in the union group limned and 
appreciated by one of his most able and eniment 
pupils. 

The Union brought strength, yet here we see that 
before the Union the old College on the Don did 
single-handed what no other College in Scotland, 
nor in fact all the other Scotch Colleges put toget- 
her seemed capable of doing at that time. Happily 
they have now all wakened up, and follow its good 
example. 

There are no such brilliant results to be chronicled 
of King's in the Thirties as those which thus signal- 
ised the last decade of its single life. There was 
much honest hard work done by good, though some- 
what old fashioned professors, and by eager hard- 
plodding students, not a few of whom were more 
or less " checked by poverty's unconquerable bar." 

The "raw material," as one of the then professors 
would have put it, was pretty efficiently prepared 
for the "home market," but it was not quite fitted 
to "wrangle" to much purpose across the border. 

Mr. Neil Maclean entitles his lively chronicle of the 
on-goings at King's in the Fifties " Life at a Northern 
University." These plain and simple annals may 
be more fitly entitled, "Work at a Northern 
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University." The work was the main interest; 
though, as will be seen, it was occasionally relieved 
and brightened by good humoured banter, or amus- 
ing incidents, in the classes or in the Quadrangle. 

We had no such daring and risky midnight 
adventures as Mr. Maclean chronicles. I never 
even heard of such a practice as that of ' cart pinning ' 
or that of door knocker wrenching off and abstract- 
ing either except, I think, during one winter which 
probably fell in the Fifties ; but the depredators at 
that time were said to be some young officers 
stationed in Aberdeen at the time. Mr. Maclean 
had evidently one or two exceptionally fast and 
reckless Class-fellows who may have been fired 
with the ambition of emulating the daring achiev- 
ments of those high class malefactors. 

The only legitimate re-unions of the students in 
the Thirties as in the Fifties were the Debating 
Society, and the Lobby ; of both of which Mr. 
Maclean gives a true and graphic description. Of 
the two. The Debating Society was, I believe, the 
only one that was much in vogue in the Thirties. 
It was in a small way a training school for de- 
baters; but as a rule the best scholars, unless they 
had the gift of ready speech, were the worst 
attenders, being averse to devote time to master 
the subjects of debate. These subjects were often 
indeed of a very academic character. Such as the 
Authenticity of Ossian's poems — on which subject, 
the Highlanders generally took one side and the 
Lowlanders the other. At the meeting, however, 
that Mr. Maclean describes, the question was one of 
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gresit and practical importance. Nothing less in fact 
than the union of the two Universities, which was 
then in the air. An excellent speech was made by 
a leading student in favour of the Union, ably setting 
forth all its great advantages. The reception 
given to the motion was such as, I believe,, would 
for one reason or another have been given to such 
a motion at any meeting in Aberdeen at the time. 

It was thrown out with little attempt to meet 
the case for union by solid argument. The opposition 
consisted mainly in noisy gibing at the poor Broad 
Street Academy for desiring union with its rich and 
stately neighbour; the fact, however, being the other 
way — Marischal in the nineteenth century was as little 
anxious for union with the rich college beside 
her as Scotland was, in the eighteenth century, for 
union with the rich country beside it But for 
Parliament, narrow and short-sighted views — paro- 
chial views — ^would have prevailed in both cases. 
When at last it seemed likely that a Bill for the Union 
by fusion of the two Colleges might be carried through 
Parliament, a Head Court of the citizens of Aberdeen 
was called for the last Saturday of 1859, '* to petition 
the Queen to protect the town from the calamity 
which threatened it by the fusion of the Colleges." 
It was a most enthusiastic meeting — too large for the 
Town House — it was adjourned to the North Church. 
See Camie's Reminiscences, L 317. 

My account of Marischal College is mainly de- 
rived from my recollections of what I heard from 
trustworthy Marischal students with whom I was 
intimate not only in the Thirties but down to very 
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recent times. I have found my reminiscences cor- 
roborated almost in every particular in recent public- 
ations by two or three eminent Marischal graduates 
of the Thirties. As far as it goes I believe it will be 
found correct 

Of the students, I may say, of both colleges, I have 
taken the liberty to say a great deal ; following them 
up through all the stages of their professional training. 
It is however only of those belonging to the Arts or 
Divinity Faculties that I have much information, hav- 
ing had but little opportunity of knowing the others. 
In truth, however, there were few students at King's, 
at least in those days except in those two Faculties. 

A much larger proportion of Marischal men took 
to law and medicine; and they as a rule attended only 
for two sessions as regular Art students. Some of 
them took the Natural Philosophy class in the third 
year as private students. At King's the great majority 
of students who took an Arts degree, had the church 
or the school, or both together, for "their aim" — 
taking the latter as a stepping-stone to the other. In 
my time, however, a fair number of them took their 
d^ree before taking to law or medicine. In my notice 
of students, I never mention names where I think there 
is a risk of giving offence. A general mention of 
names would have given an additional interest to the 
record. It was not without much hesitation that I 
extended my reminiscences to the movements and 
controversies of the period. It is wise to keep clear 
of controversy as far as possible on all occasions — but it 
is not always possible or even desirable. Controversy, 
like war, may be an evil, but it is a necessary evil. 
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Without controversy truth could not prevail always, 
even in these days of wide enlightenment and free 
discussion, but give place for long periods to inveterate 
errors and obstructive prejudices. Controversy has 
its uses, and the manner in which it is conducted has its 
lessons. A keen controversy, fairly fought out by 
competent disputants, is the sharp storm that clears the 
air and introduces a better atmosphere. It seems to be 
admitted on all hands, that the late memorable contro- 
versy (in the Robertson Smith case) has introduced a 
different atmosphere, if not a better, in Scotland. But 
when we reflect that the chief combatants in the con- 
troversy were men of faith and truth, as well as critics 
of eminent ability and scholarship, we can hardly doubt 
that the change is for the better. And if so, all good 
Christians will thank God for it God's word, as well 
as God's work, has for us men of limited faculties, great 
difficulties which may take long to explain. When 
the true solution of the mystery of God's works. 
His mighty works in the starry heavens — dawned 
on Kepler, the great astronomer, fell on his knees 
and thanked God that he had been permitted to think 
his Maker's thoughts after him. What man amongst us 
but would do likewise in the matter of God's Word ? 
Who would not be unspeakably thankful to learn that, 
through the labours of learned, faithful and reverent 
interpreters, he can think and know the thoughts 
of Him " Whose thoughts are not our thoughts " as to 
"the things that belong to his everlasting peace;" and 
that these thoughts redound to God's glory as a just, 
merciful, benevolent and holy Creator. Every wise 
man in Scotland would rejoice to receive such an 
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assurance as this. But the wisest will call for proofs, 
and make careful inquiry for themselves ; and if they 
do this, they will not neglect. the testimony of 
witnesses who have lived through the whole con- 
troversial period, however slight and fragmentary 
their contributions may be. 

The three chapters of which Monymusk is the 
theme are not reminiscences in the proper sense. 
They do not record my impression of events that 
took place in my day, but the impressions made on 
me by wonderful revelations of what Monymusk was 
in pre-historic times, and what it was not in unhistoric 
times. Both these revelations made a deep impression 
on me, and both, I believe, have in their different 
way an exceptional interest for most readers in the 
North of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER I 

OLD ABERDEEN 

There's an old University town 
Between the Don and the Dee, 

Looking over the gray sand dunes, 
Looking out on the cold North Sea. 

— Dr, W. C. Smith. 

Before entering on an account of the state of 
university matters in Aberdeen in the Thirties, it 
seems proper to note, however briefly, the then con- 
dition of the localities. A visitor from the south in 
the Thirties, asking a question about Aberdeen Uni- 
versity at a native, would probably have been answered 
more Scottico by another question — Which ? Which 
Aberdeen ? and which University ? There were then 
two Aberdeens, each with its own distinct University, 
and it may be added its own distinct river. Now 
it is different : " Dee and Don have run in one." The 
big New Town has annexed its little neighbour, and 
in spite of themselves, the two little Universities have 
by the wisdom of Parliament been " rolled into one." 

Though an "old University Town," and a still 
older Cathedral Town (or city^, the " Aulton " never 
was a large place — never larger than, or perhaps not 
quite so large as, it is now. It seems to have stood still 
for nearly two hundred years. To the eye of a student 
of the Thirties, it is almost exactly the same now as 
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then. Closer inspection reveals a few recent altera* 
tions and improvements, but the general state and 
appearance of the place is unchanged. 

The population has probably never been much in 
excess of the families connected with the Cathedral 
and the College, the students, and the trades-people^ 
whose presence is indispensable in such a place. 
Most of the streets and houses harmonise in their 
hoary antiquity, if not in their architecture, with the 
few buildings of great interest — the Cathedral, 
the College, and, it may be added, the bridge 
of Balgownie. These all stand where they did, 
and as they did in the Thirties, and long before 
then. They are at least substantially unchanged. 
Alterations have been made in the college, but on the 
whole, and in its general appearance, it is the same 
striking building.* The student of the Thirties^ 

*The old student's "heart leaps up** when he beholds the 
Crown Tower, esjsecially after a long absence ; but the sight of 
it does not seem to pall even on him whose eye may rest upon 
it every day of the week. The late Principal Sir William 
Geddes is reported to have said that he hoped the Crown Tower 
might be the last earthly object on which his eyes should rest. 
It always seemed to me that the Aberdeen people regarded the 
Old Town antiquities as the chief sights to which they could 
take their visitors ; and our American cousins never failed to 
appreciate them very highly. I remember a clerical friend— a 
distinguished student of King's College — coming to visit me from 
Aberdeen about the beginning of the Fifties. He had much to 
say of an eloquent sermon delivered in St. Andrew's Churchy 
King Street, on the previous Sunday by the American poet 
preacher Cleveland Cox, immediately after inspecting, and a 
consequence of his inspection of, the venerable Old Town 
monuments of the past. Mr. Cox attended morning service in 
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approaching it from the West, rejoices to behold once 
more the identical grand view that met his delighted 
eyes, three score and ten years before. But taken 
from that point of view, the difference in the general 
appearance of the great building is barely perceptible. 
Of the two towns, in the Thirties, the little Aulton 
had the older and richer University, and by far the 
better college, the larger Library, and the greater num- 
ber of students. The insignificant size of the town 
did not apparently tell much against it in those days, 

St Andrews, and after service entered the vestry and introduced 
himself to the clergyman, who asked him to preach at 
the evening service. Cox said he would have been happy to do 
so, but he had ** left all his sermons and his oiker heavy luggcige 
at Perth," and so was not prepared for the duty. However, he 
walked over to Old Aberdeen and saw, under some local cicerone, 
all the great sights of the place, and was so impressed with 
what he had seen and heard, and so pleased apparently, that 
on his way back to the New Town, he resolved to retract his 
refusal to preach and give full vent to his feelings in all that he had 
seen from the pulpit of St. Andrews. This he did. What text 
he chose, and how he treated the subject in detail, my 
informant, so far as I remember, did not say. But of one thing 
he was clear : there was nothing heavy about that sermon. 

Byron though he left Aberdeen at the age of ten, and never 
again saw it, or any part of Scotland, yet to the last, as may be 
seen in his stanzas addressed to Jeffrey, had Aberdeen and 
its two rivers, and its notable sights, deeply impressed in his 
mind. " A glimpse of Auld Langsyne ^ recalled to him — 

^ The Dee, the Don, Balgownie's Brig's black wall 

All my schoolboy days, .... 
'* For I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 

A whole one, and my heart flies to my head." 

Here seems a genuine *' touch of nature," revealing the true 
unspoilt Byron. 
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but tempora mutantur. However, whatever may be 
the present state of the Old Town, the old 
college will never cease to hold its high position in 
the eyes of the citizens of Aberdeen, as historically 
and architecturally their most striking and venerable 
pile, and still though as a college old in years, yet 
youthful in vigour and equipment, and fit to go hand 
in hand with renovated Marischal, and up-to-date 
teaching of the old learning and the new. The two 
colleges are valuable assets of the University ; and 
they will be still more valuable when the additions 
to Marshall, now in process of erection, are completed, 
The probability is that additional extensions will be- 
come necessary at no distant date. Demands are 
pretty sure to be made soon for the establishment of 
additional chairs, for the teaching of new Accademical 
subjects or the specialising of a branch or two of some 
old subjects ; and there will be more professors and 
lecturers, requiring more class-rooms and other teach- 
ing appliances. 

King's College— The Buildings 

Of the buildings as they were in the late Thirties 
it is not necessary to say much. Full accounts of 
what they were then and what they are now are to 
be found in the excellent histories of Messrs. Bulloch 
and Rait, and also in a very interesting article in 
Scottish Notes and Queries, (February, 1898)* by the 
late Principal Sir William Geddes, which not only 
describes the buildings as they then stood, but also 

* Since reprinted in Alma Mater (January nth, 1901.} 
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the purposes which they served at the time. Sir 
William's period was the early Forties, mine the late 
Thirties. With perhaps the very trifling exception, 
which I shall notice, his account holds to the letter for 
both periods. I believe that with very slight 
differences it holds for the Fifties also. But at the 
close of the Fifties came the Union which necessitated 
such changes as more and larger class-rooms. To 
make way for these the South and the East sides of 
the Quadrangle were demolished, and handsome class- 
rooms and other accommodations erected in their stead. 
The South side, though a high three-storey pile of 
only about one hundred years old in the Thirties, had 
been only partially occupied since the students 
ceased to live in the College. It looked as if by 
internal adaptations it might have been converted 
into two or three very serviceable class-rooms, in addi- 
tion to the one (the Moral Philosophy class-room) 
which it then contained. But no doubt demolition and 
up-to-date rebuilding was the wise course. The East 
side between the Ivy Tower and the Cromwell Tower, 
though doomed, was spared till the new South side 
was ready, it being in the meantime adapted to serve 
as class-rooms. With these two new sides the Quad- 
rangle became a much finer and more useful structure 
than it was in the Thirties, though to the eye the 
general appearance was very little different. Like 
most improvements, however, these were not accom- 
plished without some passing inconvenience and 
trouble, if not actual and permanent loss. This will 
appear when we consider : — 
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The Routine of Work 

Before the Union, the daily routine on the first five 
week days was that the students in all the four Arts 
Classes assembled in the Public School which was on 
the ground floor of the Eastern side of the Quadrangle, 
the Hall being above it, at nine o'clock, a.m. The 
Censor, seated at a small desk in front of the 
Professors' platform, or " high-boxed pew," called the 
general roll, after which a prayer was offered up by 
one of the professors, who took this duty for a week 
or two in turn. The students then retired to their 
respective class-rooms*, where the class-roll was called 
and work begun. 

On Sunday morning the students all assembled in 
the same place, when the Murtle lecture was delivered 
to them by Dr. Meams, the professor of Divinity. 
After the Union, neither of these general meetings of 
all the students could be held anywhere in the 
University unless in the chapel. 

But there were other purposes which were served 
by both the Public School and the Hall. In one or 
other of the two were held all the important meetings 
at which Professors and students came together for 
University business. In the Public school the Bursary 
Competition was held, and there also the list of 
successful competitors was proclaimed by the Principal. 

• There were six class-rooms in the Thirties. One (the 
Greek) was in the Ivy Tower. Another (Latin and Chemistry) 
on the West side, on the right hand of the gate on entering. 
Three — Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Divinity — were in 
the so-called Cromwell Tower. 
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There also the prize lists were declared at the end of 
each session, and there the Graduates were capped." 

In the Hall, the written examinations were held. 
For this purpose it was well fitted, being provided 
with three long tables, at which a whole class could 
be seated, and it was seldom required for other large 
meetings. When two examinations took place at the 
same time, one of them was held in the Public 
School.* 

It may be easily understood that imperfect and old 
fashioned as were both the demolished sides of the 
Quadrangle, they were yet for a time not a little 
missed. For instance, there was not left to the college 
any place where the competing students and their 

*This, to the best of my recollection and that of my 
accurate class-fellow, Mr. James Stephen, R.N., whom I have 
consulted, was the practice in the matter of examinations during 
the Thirties. It would seem, however, from the testimony of 
Principal Sir William Geddes, that in the Forties the practice 
was the direct reverse, it being then the rule to have the 
examinations in the Public School, and only the exception to 
have them in the Hall. Sir William says {Scottish Notes and 
QuerieSy Feb., 1898) that it was only "in the case of an overflow 
of numbers beyond what the Public School was equal to that 
the Hall had to be called into requisition for examinations.'' 
My friend and class-fellow in the Thirties writes as to 
examinations : ^* The Public School was only used when 
another examination was going on up-stairs.** Unless therefore, 
my friend and I are mistaken, there must have been a change of 
practice before the Principal's time. It is, however, a matter of 
little moment : Sir William's very interesting and graphic 
account of the Quadrangle as it stood seems thoroughly 
accurate. Every old graduate will join heartily with him in 
his regrets for the demolition of the piazza. 
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relatives could meet to hear the list of the successful 
competitors. The practice was to make the proclama- 
tion in one of the class-rooms. On one occasion, ten 
or a dozen years after the Union, being interested in 
the fate of one of the competitors, I went across to 
hear the list proclaimed, but I never got inside the 
room, which was choke full in a few minutes. I stood 
at the door amid a crowd of students and their 
anxious relatives; but we only got faint hints and 
queries as to the successful names, and I did not 
know of my friend's success till I reached Aberdeen. 

It seems a pity that King's has ceased to have a Hall. 
True, the two colleges are now " twinned and have no 
dividual being," but yet each might have a hall for 
Itself. By Dr. Mitchell's munificence, Marischal has 
probably the grandest Academic Hall in the world, 
which must be the University Hall, the place where 
all great University Meetings are held, and University 
functions performed, but Kingfs might for local pur- 
poses have a hall, though it were one not of larger 
dimensions than its ancient hall, and with no other 
decorations than the pictures of eminent scholars and 
Divines, that graced its walls. I am glad to learn 
from Dr. Davidson, Professor of Lc^ic, that, " to a 
certain extent, this desideratum has recently been 
met. What was Professor Niven's Laboratory, when 
he taught at King's, has been turned into an 
Examination Hall, capable of accommodating (say) 
sixty students." 

But of all the losses resulting from the demolitions, 
that, which is most regretted by all old students was 
that of the piazza. 
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The piazza ran along the whole length of the south 
side of the quadrangle, and was a much appreciated 
parade for the students in cold or rainy weather. 
How many interesting walks and talks in life's spring 
time does it recall. Some compensation for the loss 
of the piazza is provided by the library and reading- 
rooms.* In these the students may meet between 
classes, in the free and easy way, most agreeable to 
ingenuous youth ; but they want the fresh air and 
exercise of the piazza. 

In my days, so far as I know and believe, the 
students certainly had not as a rule access to the pro- 
library, which, as has been said was in the western end 
of the Chapel. When a student wanted a book, he 
knocked at a small window or square opening not far 
from the present cage. After a time, sometimes not a 
short time, the librarian appeared, and, if the desider- 
ated volume was in and easily accessible, the business 
was done quickly enough, but occasionally at least, this 
was not the case, and then the student had not a fair 
opportunity for the supply of his wants. Had he had 
access to the catalogues, and the book-cases, he 
would possibly after a patient search have found some 
book that would have suited his purpose. According 
to the belief of the students, he would probably have 
found the very book that he wanted, for it was said of 
at least one very clever and studious assistant librarian 
that he seldom troubled himself to make a thorough 
search for a volume, but returned to his studies for a 

* To these two substitutes must now be added "The Pavilion." 

See Sir William Geddes's " Notes, etc" 

B 
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short time, and then went back to the window, and 
said, " It is not in." * 

At that time and for many years after, not only 
the students but even graduates, however well-known, 
and however respected and solvent, were required, 
before receiving a book, to deposit a pound with the 
librarian as security for the safe return of the volume. 
I have a very lively recollection of an indignant but 
withal genial and humorous public protest against this 
rather humiliating requirement made by a well-known 
and prominent citizen of Aberdeen. 

Dr. Kilgour, the leading physician of the Granite 
City, who was a King's graduate, went across one day 
to King's College to borrow a book. 

The librarian produced the book but asked the doctor 
for twenty shillings as a security for its return.f The 
doctor could scarcely believe his ears, and instantly 
and energetically protested against such an indignity, 
and I believe left without the book. Anyhow, he 
wrote instantly to the Aberdeen papers giving full 
and free vent to his indignation. He said when thus 

• Professor Masson says that " once when Professor Knight 
was acting as librarian of Marischal College, a very young student 
asked for Hume's Essays. 'Haven't got it, master,' said Knight 
with the faintest touch of sarcasm on one side of his mouth, * we 
don't keep such books in this college, my lad ; * the book, as no 
one knew better, being at that moment within a few feet of him." 

t It is said that when Mrs. Grote, wife of the historian of 
Greece, lent a book she took a sovereign in pledge till its return. 
Mrs. Grote was decidedly eccentric ; not to say (as Sydney 
Smith said) grotesque in her manners. Allowances would be 
made for her ; but probably few of her friends ever went back 
a second time to borrow a book from her. 
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treated by his A /ma Mater he went home and looked 
at his diploma wherein he found an earnest exhorta- 
tion to all good men and liberal patrons of learning, to 
give him every facility for the prosecution of his 
studies ; but now when he went back for this purpose 
to her own door he found that she would not trust 
him with the loan of a single book ! The genial doctor 
thought he " did well to be angry," and to proclaim 
his anger to all the world — Omnibus et Singulis y as his 
diploma put it* 

* Dr. Kilgour, who was one of those genial humourists, who 
can tell a story somewhat derogatory to a friend's dignity without 
any risk of impairing friendship, when presiding at the dinner 
given by the citizens of Aberdeen to Professor Blackie, when 
that erratic genius was leaving Aberdeen for Edinburgh, told 
the audience when and where and how he first saw the Professor. 
He happened to enter the Court House at Aberdeen during the 
trial of one of the rioters at an election meeting. The rioter was 
defended by a young Edinburgh Advocate, and, said the Doctor, 
" Neither the strong damnatory evidence of the witnesses, nor 
the judge's unfavourable summing up, nor even his own hang> 
dog look," was one half so damaging to his case as the speech 
of his counsel ; and the counsel was John Stuart Blackie. 
This was a reminiscence which, given in the way that Kilgour 
could give it, could not fail to " tickle " an Aberdeen meeting 
enormously, and yet not offend the subject of it. Blackie*s 
foot was now in the stirrup and he could afford to laugh at 
his own early eccentricities. He appealed, however, to the 
meeting, whether he had not a real grievance when thus re- 
ferred to by his chairman, the man who from his very position 
there was expected to " be-praise and be-butter him.'* 

Blackie's speech probably owed its notoriety in some degree 
to the excited state of political feeling at the time. The culprit 
whom he defended was one of a band of roughs who made a 
rather violent attack on a Conservative gentleman, who was 
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driving to the poll, doing considerable damage to the carriage 
at least* I was told by a friend of Blackie's, a young Edinburgh 
Advocate who was apparently present on the occasion (the late 
Rev. Dr. Alexander), that a sentence in the speech ran thus : — 
^ I have yet to learn, my Lord, I have yet to learn, that there is 
any crime in throwing a stone at a Tory coach," and that one of 
the Judges said to another, " I hope that's nae a son o* my 
frien' James Blackie. The laddie's a feeL" 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PROFESSORS 

The Arts Professors of those days were on the whole 
a very much respected body of men, but most of them 
were advanced in years, and I believe in about ten 
years they were almost all replaced. Though mostly 
fair scholars and efficient teachers, only one of their 
number could boast of more than a local reputation. 
They all kept good order in their classes and were, 
as a body, held in respect by the students. 

Principal Jack 

At their head was Dr. William Jack, the Principal. 
Of him the students saw very little, except for an 
hour or two at the beginning and again at the end of 
the session. In the week before the commencement, 
he read out in the Public School the list of bursars to 
the expectant assemblage of competitors and com- 
petitors' friends. Next week, when the students were 
all assembled, he announced to them in the same 
place the result of the entrance examination of 
bursars in the three senior classes ; mentioning the 
names of such students as had failed to pass, or who 
had only succeeded by copying. In my first year 
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four or five members of the semi class were thus 
pilloried, and had their bursaries suspended till the 
end of the session at least. I observed that on this 
occasion the semis opened their eyes, apparently in 
g^at astonishment. The reason was that the names 
of the defaulters included that of one of the very best 
scholars in the class, John Clayton, who afterwards 
graduated as their first man, having gained the Hutton 
prize. Doubtless, on second thoughts, they guessed 
the cause. John Clayton could not by any accident 
have failed to answer the questions more than pass- 
ably well. The explanation was that the other 
defaulters answered them only too well. They were 
poor scholars but they answered with unprecedented 
accuracy — ^and strangely enough all in exactly the 
same way. This raised the Professor's suspicions, 
and all was clear to him when he came upon John 
Clayton's paper. It was expressed in the same terms 
as the rest Of course it was the original, and all the 
rest were copies. It was wrong to copy, and wrong 
to permit copying. Therefore, the good scholar fell 
into the same condemnation as the bad. 

When he thus met the classes at the commence- 
ment of a session, the Principal usually made a short 
address of welcome to the students. So far as I 
could gather then and since, the first few sentences 
delivered with marked emphasis and gesture were 
always the same. A clever student, now an American 
Professor who graduated eight years after me, used 
to reproduce this part to the life — ^words, tones, and 
gestures. It ran thus : — " The Principal and Professors 
of King's Collie welcome you back to your Alma 
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Mater ! The old Lady receives you with open arms ! " 
At these last words, the Principal flung out his little 
arms. The short speech was always well received, 
, for the Principal's look and manner were genial, and 
his words had a genuine ring. 

Times are greatly changed since then ; and the 
Principal of the united and greatly developed Uni- 
versity is one of the hardest worked men in the 
Senatus. But Principal Jack did very little apparently, 
on ordinary occasions at least. 

When the Commission of 1826-30 examined the 
Professors as to their duties, it was said that they 
concluded from the answers given them by Dr. Jack, 
that as Principal he practically did nothing; and 
when they asked Professor Macpherson what he did, 
in his capacity as Sub-Principal, his answer was 
that "he helped the Principal" — helped him to do 
nothing I 

The other Professors whom the Arts Students 
attended numbered five — two of whom continued to 
teach them through the whole four years, vts,y the 
Professors of Greek and Latin. 

Dr. Macpherson 

The Professor of Greek was Dr. Macpherson, the 
Sub-Principal, then advanced in years. He was a 
gentlemanly, good-looking man — a native of the 
Western Isles (proprietor, I believe of the Island of 
Eigg), who began life as a surgeon in the Navy ; but 
was afterwards appointed to the Greek Chair, which he 
held for many years. Probably, he was never much 
of a Greek scholar, but he became a fair teacher of 
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the language. There was no £^0 Greek prize at that 
time to stimulate the students to a high standard of 
attainment. 

Dr. Macpherson continued to teach the three higher 
classes as a combined Senior Greek Class on three 
days of the week for the three last years of their 
course. The Senior Greek and Senior Latin Classes 
no doubt did much to advance the students in classical 
knowledge ; but they would probably have done very 
much more had a little more encouragement been 
given to them. The usual number of prizes for a 
single class in those days was five ; but for this three- 
fold class only one single prize was awarded — a few 
books ! and there was no List of the order of merit 
published at the close of the Session — nor any 
Honours list at graduation.* 

Dr. Patrick Forbes 

The Professor of Latin or Humanity was a man 
of undoubted ability and wide culture, also a hard 
worker. He did the work of three men, being 
Lecturer in Chemistry as well as Professor of Latin, 
and also one of the Ministers of St Machar's Cathe- 
dral. So far as the students had opportunity for 
judging, he performed the duties of these three offices 
with more than average efficiency. 

* Dr. Macpherson's first appointment as a Professor was to 
the Hebrew Chair. Apparently at the date of the appointment 
his knowledge of Hebrew was not great ; for, as the Minutes of 
Senatus show, he was granted '* leave to go for this winter to 
London in order to qualify himself more properly for the dis- 
charge of his office." There is a story that he used to say to 
his class, ** Now, gentlemen, I am only just one lesson ahead of 
you."— Dr. Macpherson married a daughter of Principal Macleod. 
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He always inculcated a high standard of attainment 
on the students, and now and then he showed the 
keen interest which he took in the work we were 
reading by throwing off his spectacles, leaning back 
in his chair and launching out into a harangue on 
some knotty question of Latin grammar, or literature, 
or Roman history — frequently denouncing with energy 
the mistaken view of some scholar or commentator^ 
The proper use of the subjunctive mood was a standing 
subject of criticism with him. 

Horace was a great favourite with him, and in 
connection with the study of Horace he insisted on 
due attention to prosody, a fact which doubtless 
accounts for the name " Prosody," by which he was in- 
variably known by the students. Prosody probably 
came to be almost entirely neglected, when the writ- 
ing of Latin verses was given up in the university, 
which in all likelihood took place in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. There is good proof that in 
the early half of that century, the habit of writing 
Latin verses, and very good verses too, was practised 
by Aberdeen graduates. Witness those of Dr. Mac- 
pherson of Sleat in the Isle of Skye,* and those of John 
Skinner t of Linshart, the former of King's, the latter 
of Marischal College, and both of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The verses of each of these writers 
have received unstinted praise from such eminent 

*Dr. Macpherson graduated at King's College in the year 
1728. 

t John Skinner ended his course at Marischal, ten years later, 
1738. 
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writers of Latin verse as Dr. Johnson,* and the late 
Dr. Charles Wordsworth. 

It was a favourite saying of Dr. Forbes that no man 
could be said to know Latin who had not read . the 
*^ whoole '* of Horace. Members of every class seemed 
to have heard this dictum from his lips, and in quoting 
it, none of them ever failed to give due emphasis to 
his peculiar pronunciation of whole, which he always 
made " whoole," a peculiarity probably due to an ex- 
aggerated anxiety to avoid the harsh northern sound 
of the letter O. Several of the other professors had 
peculiarities of pronunciation. 

One of them had much to say of " experrience." 
Another pronounced Dr. Whewell's name Whe — well, 
emphasising the well. Dr. Forbes appears to have 
imbibed from his learned researches broader and 
deeper views than were generally prevalent at that 
time. He used to lecture on the New Testament 
(without paper) on the Sunday afternoons or evenings, 
and I was lately informed by Dr. Poison, an elder of 
the Cathedral, that several of the more intelligent 
citizens of the New Town used to go across to Old 
Aberdeen for the express purpose of hearing the 
lecturer. When Dr. Forbes died, they ceased to 
appear. Dr. Poison asked one of the most intelligent 
of them (Dr. Galen) why he never saw him now on a 
Sunday evening at Old Aberdeen. The answer was, 
" the glory is departed." 

It appears from the life of the late Professor 
Blackie, that Dr. Forbes's wise counsel based on 
breadth of view had, at a critical moment, a deter- 
* See BosweiVs /oMnson iv.-296 ed. 1S46. 
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mining and seemingly, on the whole, a very happy 
influence on the life and career of that erratic genius. 
Blftckie's study of divinity appears to have left him in 
a state of theological bewilderment. His father was 
anxious about him, and consulted Dr. Forbes as to 
his case. " Send him to Germany," said the Professor 
" his jacket wants widening." The advice was taken 
and acted on at once; and the widening was duly 
accomplished. After a few years, Blackie came back 
with a jacket of the German pattern. At some points 
Dr. Forbes probably now thought the jacket too wide ; 
but, on the whole, he must have seen that his German 
culture had done much for Blackie, fitting him for a 
high sphere of usefulness suited to his abilities and 
character, and in a few years he was destined to see 
him set down at Marischal College as the rival 
Professor of Latin. 

No doubt, Dr. Forbes fully appreciated Blackie's 
abilities ; but a story implying the contrary was 
current in my day, amongst the students of King's 
College, of a witty answer which the Doctor made to 
some friend who asked him a question regarding 
Blackie. The answer was, " No ; ex nihilo nihil fit" 
The question however had no reference to Blackie's 
abilities or learning or teaching capacity; and if 
Dr. Forbes's answer to it was ever spoken at all, it 
was doubtless a mere joke. In matters of discipline. 
Dr. Forbes was very strict and occasionally somewhat 
irritable ; but the students had perfect confidence in 
his justice, fairness and straightforwardness ; and there 
was usually complete order and harmony in the class- 
room. The Professor was not always so successful 
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with older Academic men. In the excited Queen 
Caroline's period, the Church and State authorities 
forbade praying for the Queen in Church. The 
clever and unconventional Dr. Kidd, professor of 
Hebrew in Marischal College, and minister of 
Gilcomston Chapel of Ease, disregarded this order and 
<:ontinued to pray as before. Gilcomston Chapel was 
in the parish of Old Machar, and therefore its 
minister was subject to the jurisdiction of Dr. Forbes 
and his colleague. These gentlemen had an interview 
with Dr. Kidd and tried to persuade their offending 
brother to obey the Church but in vain, and the 
refusal (addressed to Dr. Forbes,) is said to have been 
in these terms: — "I consider myself bound to pray 
for all men, and Til pray for the Queen, and for you, 
and for every sinner out of Hell." * 

Professor Tulloch 

Mr. John Tulloch, Professor of Mathematics, was an 
aged bachelor of Highland birth, and somewhat old- 
fashioned in his system and method of teaching. He 
was very conservative of everything that was old. In 
proof of this, he was said to have been very slow to 
give up the teaching of Fluxions for that of the 
Differential Calculus ; but in this case it was believed 
that patriotic feeling was the predominant influence, 
as the Calculus originated with Leibniz, the German 
Philosopher, while Fluxions were due to Sir Isaac 

* Martin's Eminent Divines in Aberdeen and the Norths p. 204. 
See also Dr. Kerr's Memories, Grave and Gay^ p. 271-2, Third 
JEdition. 
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Newton.* The Professor certainly had a high admira- 
tion of Sir Isaac's powers. I remember that one day, 
speaking to the class of the progress of Mathematical 
Science through Newton's discoveries, he said, that as 
compared with ordinary men. Sir Isaac, like the 
fabled giant, strode along with paces not of three feet, 
but of three miles or three leagues. 

It used to be thought that Tulloch was partial to 
the Highland Students. It would not have been 
very discreditable to him though he had ; but I never 
heard any other proof of the allegation than that he 
was known to be very kind and considerate to the 
poorest of them — remitting their fees, and when he 
could, procuring for them bursaries or other help. 

As a rule, the Highland students highly merited 
such encouragement They were very earnest and 
diligent plodders, sometimes attempting six men's 
cramming on a mean and scanty fare.t 

Professor Tulloch was of a genial disposition, and 
very fond of a quiet joke. J As often happens, some 

* According to Sir Leslie Stephen, the Cambridge Mathema- 
ticians appear to have been actuated by a like feeling. He says 
" About the time that Oxford was dimly troubled about German 
Theology, Cambridge Professors were chiefly concerned to 
introduce a knowledge of the new methods of Mathematical 
Analysis, to which Englishmen had been blinded by a super- 
stitious reverence for Newton," Studies of a Biographer^ vol. II, 
p. 126. 

t See Mr. A. W. Mackenzie's Shon Campbell, 

:{:Mr. Donald Sage, who was intimately acquainted with 
Professor Tulloch, says, " He had a rare capacity for drollery, 
and was a determined punster." He gives a specimen of his 
humour. His house and Principal Jack's, were both plundered 
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of his jokes might be said to form part of the course. 
I One of them the students by a simple stratagem 

\ evoked once every year. Before the Professor entered 

. the class room in the morning, a student took the 
chalk, and wrote in large letters on the blackboard 
the word ass. As soon as the roll was called, the 
Professor glancing at the blackboard — said, " Mr. 
Censor, please don't let any gentleman write his name 
on the board." This mild sarcasm spoken with the 
usual slight stammer, and followed up by a chuckling 
laugh, was duly appreciated by the class. The joke 
put teacher and taught in good humour with each 
other.* 

Professor Fleming 

Dr. John Fleming was the only Professor in those 
days who had more than a local reputation, and some 
of his works were not only well known and influential 

in one night. Jack's plate was stolen, but nothing was taken 
from Tulloch, but a fat Caithness goose. Jack rallied TuUoch 
about the loss of his goose. '* But,'* said Tulloch, ** look at the 
distinction of the two thefts — In my house, the thieves took the 
goose and left the plate, in yours they took the plate and left 
the goose.'* 

•The Rev. John Kennedy in his 0/d Highland Days^ 
p. 67, says that, " Tulloch had a story which he never tired of 
telling, of Bruce the Traveller, who survived many perils in 
Africa, to be killed by falling downstairs when he came home.** 
Kennedy does not remember what mathematical problem this 
story was used to illustrate or enforce. I rather think the 
Professor told it to our class, but I remember nothing about his 
application of it 
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in the English-speaking world, but were also trans- 
lated into French and German. 

Before being appointed, in 1828, to the Aberdeen 
chair, he had been about twenty years a parish 
Minister, three years at Bressay in Shetland, and 
eighteen at Flisk in Fife. He had a great taste for 
Natural History, and devoted particular attention to 
Zoology and Geology, both of which Sciences were 
then only in a half developed condition. It is clear 
that Dr. Fleming did not a little in his day, for the 
advancement of both. He took the right side in the 
keen scientific controversies of the time ; and being 
an acute observer, and independent thinker, he exer- 
cised a happy influence. In Science, Dr. Fleming's 
strength lay in Natural History. He would have 
been thoroughly at home in a natural history chair. 
This could hardly be said of his position in the 
Natural Philosophy Chain He did not seem to be 
familiar with Mathematical demonstrations, and 
certainly he made very little use of them in his 
course. The students used to remark on this fact, 
and contrasted the Professor's system in this parti- 
cular with that of his predecessor. Professor Paul. 

In the old system of appointments, it seemed to be 
thought sufficient recommendation for any chair that 
the candidate should be a man of talent and a good 
general scholar. He could then, it was thought, 
qualify himself to teach any one subject ; and if he 
failed conspicuously in one chair, he might be trans- 
ferred to another. 

Such things were quite natural in regenting times, 
when the whole of the professors were "all-round 
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men/' teaching every subject in the whole Arts 
curriculum. The system appears to have prevailed 
for a considerable time after regenting was abandoned ; 
for, even after Professor Fleming's time, a succession 
of such appointments was said to have been made in 
the way just indicated. An able man who had dis- 
tinguished himself on some occasion as a Latin 
scholar, was appointed professor of Greek. After a 
very short tenure of the Greek chair, he was made 
principal. A neighbour of mine, a clever parish 
minister, Mr. Greig, Chapel of Garioch, asked me one 
day if I knew how it was that the principal had 
obtained his appointments. I gave some conjectural 
reasons — such as the man's known ability, general 
scholarship, character and profession. " Well," said 
my friend, who had been moving in academic circles, 
" he was made professor of Greek because he knew 
Latin, and principal, because he didn't know Greek ! " 
Doubtless there was much more of epigram than of 
truth in this smart saying, especially in the last 
clause of it There would not however be much 
exaggeration in saying that Dr. Fleming was made 
professor of Natural Philosophy, because he knew 
Natural History. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that either Dr. Fleming or the other Professor referred 
to, though not at first quite the right man in the right 
place, was not, on the whole, a very useful and credit- 
able teacher, being always at least earnest and pains- 
taking, and, apart from class work, they appear to 
have both done at a critical period great service to 
the University. Both came from the South, and thus 
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were free from the local prejudices and local rivalries 
which so long thwarted the union of the colleges. 
Dr. Fleming was a keen advocate for ** the complete 
amalgamation of the two bodies/' and he had great 
influence with some of the chief local promoters of 
union. 

He was the best speaker amongst the professors of 
those times> and he had 

Wit that loved to play, not wound. 

I have a lively recollection of two or three examples 
of his wit and humour. One of them occurred in the 
class-room, arising naturally from the subject on 
which the Professor was lecturing, which was in fact a 
Natural History rather than a Natural Philosophy 
subject — ^viz : the theory of Lamarck, the French 
Philosopher (died 1829), "the progressive develop- 
ment of living beings," — the theory of Darwin before 
Darwin's time. In those days it was not thought 
necessary to argue against a theory of this sort It was 
disposed of summarily by a joke or an indignant de- 
nunciation. The Professor treated it playfully on this 
occasion, quoting with some humorous remarks, Bums' 
lines about " Auld Nature's " procedure in the creation 
of our race — 

Her 'prentice ban' she tried on man 
And then she made the lasses, O 1 

From Adam was developed Eve — the better half. 

The Doctor used to speak sometimes of the Univer- 
sity as a mill, which by due shaping and polishing 
turned out members of the learned professions. 
I remember reading a speech which he delivered at 
a public meeting in Aberdeen, in which he said. 
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''Send up the raw material to us, and we will 
fill your pulpits for you I " Probably there was in 
the manufacturing terms " raw material," a sly glance 
at the somewhat rough and unkempt appearance of 
certain students on their first entrance into " the mill." 

Not long after the disruption of 1843, Dr. Fleming, 
who had joined the Free Church, left Aberdeen for 
Edinburgh, having been appointed Professor of Natural 
Science in the Free Church College there — the very 
position for him. He was now certainly the right 
man in the right place. How far his resignation of 
his Aberdeen chair was quite voluntary I do not 
know ; but I have a distinct recollection of reading in 
the newspapers at the time, a correspondence which 
passed between him and some person in authority, 
which gave me the impression that his right to retain 
his chair was at least disputed. 

So far as I remember, the Professor was reported to 
have attended a meeting in connection with the Free 
Church, and by speech and act to have identified 
himself with that body. The official in question wrote 
requesting to know if the report was correct. The 
Professor's answer was curt and indignant, and, if I 
remember correctly, he answered his interrogator's 
question by asking another. 

But though he left the University, Dr. Fleming 
continued to take an interest in it, and to give wise 
counsel as to its future. As has been said, he was 
always in favour of Union with Marischal College. 
This fact, and the thoroughness of the scheme which 
he advocated is plain from a letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory, when that ardent promoter 
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of Union was about to start the final and successful 
attempt The letter is dated Edinbui^h, August 12, 
1848. After expressing his gratification at hearing of 
Mr. Thomson's wish for Union, and his belief that an 
educated, trustworthy individual ''was needed to 
bring about a good understanding between the two 
Chancellors," he says : " With respect to the scheme 
itself, my notions on that subject have not experi> 
enced any change by my change of position. I see 
fully the necessity of a complete amalgamation of the 
two bodies, and the giving up in limine of all thoughts 
of double classes in the Languages and Mathematics. 
By a complete union and a proper arrangement of 
classes, an institution unequalled in Scotland might 
be organised, and I hope to see the day of its com- 
pletion, provided you move in the matter."* He very 
nearly did see "the day of its completion," having 
lived till 1857. 

Professor Scott 

It has been seen that Dr. Forbes did the work of 
two professors of the present day. Professor Hercules 
Scott taught only the fourth class ; yet he may be said 
to have done the work of three if not four Professors. 
His main subject was moral philosophy; but the 
course included Mental Philosophy, Logic, English 
Literature, and the Evidences of Christianity. Moral 
and mental philosophy received due attention. The 
principles of the other subjects were clearly and 
faithfully laid down and their importance demon- 

•Smeaton's Memoir of Alexander Thomson of Banchory, p. 373 
—Edinburgh, 1869. 
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strated ; but the instruction was of course only 
general, and more or less inadequate. On the whole, 
the teaching was for those days very good, and very 
useful to the students. In philosophy, Scott was of 
the Scottish or " common sense " school of Reid and 
Dugald Stewart, whose works he strongly recom- 
mended. At the commencement of the session, he 
told us that, though he had no texts-books, yet 
Stewart's " outlines *' might be taken as the skeleton 
of his course. Not the least valuable part of the 
course was the full and careful history of philosophy. 
But to the majority of students probably the most 
acceptable part of all was that devoted to English 
literature and composition. 

The Professor laid down sound rules of English 
composition, illustrated them from the writings of the 
best English authors, and enforced them by his 
criticism of the students' essays. As a rule, during the 
session each student wrote and read in the class three 
essays, on subjects prescribed by the Professor. He 
got a variety of subjects — literary, historical and 
philosophical — from which to choose his theme. Each 
student heard all his fellow-students' essays read, and 
had the advantage of the professor's criticisms of 
them. Scott was not a severe, but he was a sound 
and faithful, critic; noting every departure from 
simplicity and purity of style, every blemish in taste, 
especially every ambitious attempt at fine writing. 
Strangely enough, this last blemish was the only one 
which most of the students thought, if they were made 
to exchange places with the Professor, they would feel 
it their duty to warn him against Certainly, he did 
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sometimes insert a purple patch in his usually plain 
and unadorned lectures. Snatches of a few of them 
have stuck to my memory. Referring to the Greek 
sculptors and painters, he said they '' Made the marble 
to breathe and the canvas to glow with all the ex- 
pression of animated nature." Speaking of man from 
the religious point of view, he said, "Weak and 
imperfect he springs into existence, guilty and frail 
he sinks into the vale of years." This last sentence 
formed part of his morning prayer in the public 
school, and was often repeated. The good Professor 
was by no means less liked or less respected for this 
touch of nature which made teacher and learners kin. 

So far as I can remember, Professor Scott seldom 
sought to enliven his lectures with a touch of humour^ 
except in one or two cases where he could cite anecdotes 
from his own experience in illustration of his subject. 
I have a distinct recollection of two or three of these. 
Two were incidents of a continental trip which the 
Professor took soon after his appointment, in company 
with an Edinburgh professor and one or two other 
friends. When the party landed at some town in the 
Low Countries, the Professor was greatly pestered by 
boys eager to be allowed to carry his bag. He 
resisted all their solicitations; but one boy was 
persistently importunate. He tried again and again ; 
and when at last he saw that the attempt was vain^ 
" he sprang aside," said the Professor, " out of the 
range of my stick, and then clinching his fist at me 
cried, Cot tarn'' 

The other incident occurred in a somewhat remote 
canton of Switzerland where, when the party came to 
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an inn, they failed altc^ether to make their host 
understand what it was that they wanted to have for 
dinner. They got over the difficulty by the aid of 
natural language. One of the party began and 
cackled like a hen. All was then made clear to the 
host, who speedily had the poultry provided. 

Professor Scott was the only one of the professors 
of my time whom I met, or in fact so far as I remember 
saw even once after leaving college. Within a very 
short time after I left, almost the whole of the Arts 
professors died, or retired, or removed to another 
sphere. 

On returning to Aberdeen however, after an absence 
of about two years, I one day met Professor Scott 
on the street He greeted me in the most cordial 
way, and urged me to dine with him on an early 
day, when a number of the leading citizens of Aberdeen 
were to be his guests. I agreed, and then for the 
first time met Dr. Kilgour and several other eminent 
citizens. I remained about two years in Aberdeen, 
amd whenever I met the Professor, I was hailed with 
some such friendly greeting as, " your most obedient" 

It was a manifest pleasure to the kind-hearted 
Professor to show some attention to a young man 
just entering on his life work, and in my case the 
pleasure was probably enhanced by the fact that at 
the end of the course he had unconsciously, and by a 
mere oversight, done me an injury: 

I went to England a few days after leaving coU^^e ; 
but a day or two before starting, I called upon a 
friend, who had an interest in my humble career, and 
he asked me if I had got certificates from the pro- 
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fessors. I said No, I had not thought it necessary to 
ask any, as I had already got a situation. My friend, 
however, insisted that I should wait upon the professors 
for this purpose. I did so, and when I came to 
Professor Scott, he received me with unexpected 
cordiality. ''You made a very good appearance in 
my class, sir," adding other expressions to the same 
effect I was a little astonished, for, though I was no 
great philosopher, I had, as I thought, at the examina- 
tion done fairly well. Yet, at the declaration of 
prizes my name had not been mentioned, even in the 
order of merit list I recalled this fact to the 
Professor's recollection, and then he in turn seemed 
astonished, and said he could hardly understand how 
the mistake had occurred, but that there was no doubt 
that my name was in the prize list. He straightway 
went and verified this statement by a reference to his 
list And it then appeared that, in copying out his 
list for the Principal, he h^d by an oversight passed 
over my name. He seemed greatly annoyed about 
the matter, and promised to do everything in his 
power to repair his mistake. And he was as good as 
his word. I left for England next day ; but, when I 
returned, I found my prize books with a letter from 
the Professor waiting me at the address which I had 
given him. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STUDENTS IN ARTS 

The Arts students of Kings's College in the Thirties 
were, on the whole, a steady-going hard-plodding set 
of youths, giving their days and nights to patient 
poring over class-books; burhing the midnight oil 
night after night, sometimes far into the short hours, 
and severely abjuring all amusement and recreation. 
Most of them were too young for such ceaseless 
application, and not a few of them fell victims to it 
There were, however, considerable differences in the 
age, and also in the equipment of the entrants. There 
was no entrance examination, no bar to admission, 
but in the widest sense an "open door." The 
competition for bursaries, however, served to a certain 
extent as a preliminary examination, ensuring as it 
did a tolerable knowledge of Latin, at least on the 
part of all youths trained in the higher schools. But 
there was always a certain number of entrants who 
had had no regular training. These were generally 
young men who had developed a taste for learning 
sometime after leaving school, and who had not had 
time or patience for a regular training before donning 
the toga. 

Thus entrance was as easy in the Thirties as it had 
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ever been, but not so exit Every student was now 
required at the end of each session to pass a written 
examination on every subject taught in the class 
during the session. Without this pass he could have 
no degree. In addition to these closing examinations, 
the bursars were bound to pass an examination at the 
beginning of each of the last three sessions on the 
subjects taught in the previous session. The adoption 
of the written examination was accompanied by the 
disuse of the practice of deciding the allotment of the 
prizes by the votes of the class (sufTragiis con- 
discipulorum) — a great additional reform. Here, 
however, reform stopped in the Thirties. The year 
1833 marked the period of transition. 

Marischal College had an improved course in the 
Thirties, as well as King's, but not on the same lines. 
The chief reform was the institution of a final 
examination for the degree of M. A., at the close of the 
last session, in all the subjects taught during the four 
sessions. A final examination was more needed at 
Marischal than at King's, because at Marischal the 
Classics ceased to be taught after the second session. 
Dr. Davidson, Inverurie, assured me that when the 
examination was introduced it was found that some 
of the students had forgotten the Greek letters. 

The written examinations, due mainly to the 
government commission, manifestly did not a little to 
attain the end which the commission had in view, viz : 
the raising of the standard of attainment. The risk 
of being sent forth into the world without the hall- 
mark was a great spur to exertion. There might 
have been other incentives to emulation tending 
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indirectly to raise the standard. The senatus had 
not indeed at their disposal funds for founding such 
handsome prizes as Dr. Simpson founded at the 
beginning of the Forties. There was, however, a 
good deal that they might have done, at very little 
expense to any one. It is almost enough to mention 
Honours Lists, which, costing nothing at all, yet 
probably to nine students out of ten would, like the 
" Victoria Cross," or the " Star of India," or that of the 
** L^ion of Honour," which millions rushed in arms to 
greet, have become the most coveted and most prized 
of all academic distinctions. But besides this cheap 
but most effective stimulus, much might have been 
done by a small addition to the rather meagre g^ant 
for the ordinary class prizes, costing only a trifling sum.* 
There was one particularly glaring neglect of this 
cheap and wholesome stimulus. It occurred in the 
Senior Greek and Latin Classes. Each of these 
classes comprised all the students of the three Senior 
Classes — the Semis, Tertians, and Magistrands — 
three classes ''rolled in one." Each should thus 
have had not only as many, but more, prizes than 
were allotted to the Junior Latin and Greek Classes. 
Instead of five, they should perhaps have had twice 
five, but instead of more they had fewer. In fact 
they had only one prize each ! One small prize of a 
few books! to be competed for by all the best 
classical scholars of the three years ! 

* It was mentioned in the obituary notice of the late Professor 
Fyfe that about one half of the prizes given in the Moral 
Philosophy class during his time, came out of the Professor's 
own pocket. 
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The consequence was that there was little stimulus 
to study, and comparatively little attention given to 
classics. And if, as sometimes happened, an euthusiastic 
classic devoted exceptional attention to the study and 
yet missed the one prize, his mortification was great, 
sometimes pitiable to witness. One striking instance 
of this often recurs to my mind. The failure was that 
of the first bursar of the semi class, who was a good 
Latin scholar, and had laboured hard for the prize and 
to the last believed that he had secured it 

It was in fact reported among the students that he 
had done so just before the actual declaration took 
place. Then, however, another name than his sounded 
first from the Principal's lips. He came only second 
or third, and to him this announcement seemed to fall 
like a thunderbolt I happened to be sitting near him 
and I never witnessed such a painful sight as that 
presented by the poor student's writhing features. 
His face turned all colours in a few seconds — red, 
black, and deadly pale. There was nothing to console 
him in the matter. Had there been even three prizes 
given — say one for each of the three united classes he 
would have come in ; his name would have gone forth, 
and he would have borne off a memorial trophy. But 
in those days even the order of merit was never 
published with the prize lists. And thus the outside 
public knew nothing of the high place which the 
disappointed competitor held in the list 

Order in the Class-room 

In my days in the thirties, there was not at King's 
any case of a professor failing to maintain order in his 
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class, nor so far as I can remember any case of a 
student failing to show due respect to his professor in 
the class or out of it. I have heard of not a few 
instances of disrespect in comparatively recent times, 
which moved my special wonder ; the rowdyism 
seemed so wanton. I will mention a case of a some- 
what different kind, which happened not long after 
the thirties. This was not so much, in its first 
inception, at least, a case of disrespect, as a clever and 
very cleverly excuted expedient for securing justice 
to its author — the cleverest member of a very clever 
family. The relations between this clever student 
and his professor were considerably " strained," and 
he feared that if in competition for the Latin verse 
prize he sent in a set of verses in his own hand, and 
with his own name, he would have no chance of the 
prize. He therefore wrote two sets of verses, and had 
one of them copied by a friend. The latter set he 
sent in without any name attached ; the copy in his 
own hand — which he thought the better of the two, — 
had his name duly appended in the prescribed way 
When the professor intimated the result of the 
examination of the verses to the class, he said the best 
verses were anonymous — no name accompanied them; 
the next best were by Mr. A. B. (as we may name the 
student). On this Mr. A. B. said — Both sets are by me, 
Sir, and the one with my name attached, is the better 
of the two. This was undoubted disrespect ; and the 
professor marked his sense of it by a fine of five 
shillings. The fine was paid at next meeting, but 
with an aggravation of the disrespect The student 
brought his fine to the class in coppers contained in a 
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paper bag. He went up to the table and said, " Here's 
your fine," and threw the bag down with a force 
that caused it to burst and scatter the coppers in all 
directions.* 

On the whole, the subjects of the curriculum in the 
Thirties equipped the student with a good all round 
training. The chief defect at King's was undoubtedly 
the want of an English Chair. A thorough training 
in English language and literature is of unspeakable 
importance to all English speaking students, and 
certainly not least to Scottish students, who, however 
learned they may be, however familiar with the best 
English writers, are apt to go on throughout life using 
certain English words in an un-English sense — 
particularly the ever recurring auxiliaries will and 
would which they often make to do duty for shall and 
should. However it may be now, I never knew an 
instance in the Thirties, of attention being called to 
this glaring misuse either at school or at college. In 
those days in the North, the Latin grammar in general 
use was Ruddiman's Rudiments. In the conjugation 
of the verbs in Ruddiman there was no recognition 
of the difference of use oi shall ^nd wi'll in the different 
persons. It was always " I shall or will, thou shalt or 
wilt, he shall or will, &c.," never " I shall or will, thou 
wilt or shalt, he will or shall, &c." The distinction 
should be made, and so far as I have observed it 
always is made in Latin grammars published in 
England. Some of the editors of Ruddiman, however, 

* The particulars of the escapade I have heard repeatedly from 
a living Medical Graduate, who was in the same class in Arts, 
with the clever student, and a better known clever brother. 
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must have known the rule; for long after leaving 
college, I found on looking over my copy of 
Ruddiman, an excellent and easily remembered rule 
on the subject buried amongst a number of notes in 
the appendix, the rule ran thus : — 

In the first person simply j'.^a// foretells : 
In will a threat, or else a promise dwells. 
Shall in the second and the third does threat : 
Will simply then fortells the future fate. 

The rule applies to should and would as well as to 
shall and willy and in the North would is perhaps as 
often used instead of should as will is used instead of 
shall At the present time, shall and should are 
seldom or never used in a wrong sense. They are 
only neglected in the right sense. An Aberdeen man 
would never when in danger of immersion, cry out, " I 
will be drowned and nobody shall save me," or " I 
would have been drowned, and nobody should, &c." 
but " I will be drowned and nobody will save me," — 
or " I would have been drowned and nobody would 
have saved me." Nobody misunderstands a person 
who speaks in this way in Scotland ; but in England 
any one speaking thus is thought to be meditating 
suicide. I remember reading in some English 
periodical, nearly forty years ago, the surprise ex- 
pressed at these Scotticisms by the Reviewer of a 
memoir or reminiscence of the famous "Rabbi 
Duncan," Professor of Hebrew at the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

In books written and edited in Scotland, even by 
very able and cultured men, you continually find will 
and would ousting their confreres, shall and should. 
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English editors of magazines or reviews, of course, 
correct these and most other Scotticisms, that occur 
in articles which they admit to their columns, and 
judging by one case which came to my knowledge 
on the best authority, their labour of correction i<5 
sometimes far from light. Mr. Cox, the well known 
first editor of the Expository told the late Dr. Davidson 
of Inverurie, a most trustworthy authority, that he 
had great trouble in doctoring the contributions of 
his Aberdeen contributors. From the editor's 
account of the matter, there seemed to be something 
more thon mere Scotticisms at fault in those papers. 
He said the northern contributions seemed all to be 
written as if they had been translated from Latin, If 
this is a true bill (and Dr. Davidson said Mr. Cox 
seemed thoroughly in earnest), the fact may suggest 
some interesting questions. There must be a cause, 
what is it ? Do not the Scotch " Saxonize more in 
their language than the English ? " and if so, whence 
do the Aberdeen students derive their Latinized 
style ? Some persons will probably answer at once 
" from the version." Hundreds of years of version- 
writing as the one thing needful, the open sesame to 
the halls of learning, have given a Latin turn to 
the thoughts of the successive generations of 
" ingenuous youth " at the impressionable age ! Can it 
be heredity ? 

Students whose Careers were Cut Short 

Of this kind there have probably been at all times 
one or two in almost every class. There is no more 
melancholy sight Sometimes the ardent youth in 
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spite of all warning persists to the last in overtaxing 
his powers, and undermining his constitution, and 
sometimes like Wolfe, at Quebec, " falls in the 
moment of victory." This was the case with Mr. 
George Smith, who carried both the great Simpson 
prizes — the classical and the mathematical — and died 
within two or three days afterwards. His eminent 
brother, William Robertson Smith, an unexampled 
all-round scholar of world-wide reputation, happily 
survived to middle life ; but, at the close of his 
curriculum, he was so ill that he could not attend the 
examinations and thus missed his chance of the chief 
distinctions. 

Of the classes that passed through King's College 
about my time, three or four had one or two very 
clever and promising students in their ranks. I 
hardly think one of them survived more than a few 
years. Three of the most distinguished scholars never 
finished their course. One (Gr^or) was unfortunately 
drowned while bathing at the Aberdeen beach. He 
was the first bursar of his class, and always a high 
prizeman. His death was a great shock to the students 
amongst whom he had been sitting in the Aberdeen 
mathematical school about an hour before he met his 
death. I was one of them. 

Another very clever member of a clever family, who 
might have ended his course with highest honours, got 
a commission in the army and left college about the 
third year of his course. I believe he did not live many 
years afterwards. A third, more eminent as a scholar 
than either of those two, very decidedly the first man 
in his class (James Forbes), came up with the other 
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students to begin his fourth and last class. He sat 
all the entrance examinations, but died I think on the 
very morning after the last of them. Of the students 
who lived to take their degree in the thirties, I re- 
member distinctly the case of two in different classes, 
both very distinguished scholars, who only survived 
graduation three or four years. So far as I could 
learn the seeds of mortal disease were laid in both by 
hard study. One of them (Wallace) died of consump- 
tion. Of what the other (Dugald Grant) died I am 
not certain ; but his health had broken down before 
he left college, and when he did leave, the effects of 
hard study were aggravated by a bitter disappoint- 
ment From the first year he had been the first man 
in his class ; and he would have easily carried off the 
highest honours at the end, had his competitors been 
confined to the men of his own class, who started 
in the race with him, and had all and no more 
than the same advantages that he had had ; but this 
was not the case. A good scholar who had been 
absent from the classes for one or two years, and who 
thus had time and opportunity to make a most 
thorough preparation, joined the meritorious student's 
class in the fourth year and carried off the Huttonian. 
The disappointment appeared to have had a sadly 
depressing effect upon Mr. Grant He did not seem 
to have ever again given his abilities a fair chance, and 
he died a few years after taking his degree. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE OTHER FACULTIES 

Of the other three faculties, laur, medicine, and 
divinity, only the last was taught with regularity or 
efficiency at King's in the Thirties. Even divinity 
was taught in conjunction with Marischal. Medicine 
had also been so taught since 1818, but the arrange- 
ment came to an end in 1839. 

The teaching of Law, was only begun at King's 
in November, 1833, under the "Civilist" Professor 
Davidson (of Inchmarlo), who had been appointed to 
the professorship in August of that year. The Civilist 
delivered lectures "weekly on Saturdays throughout 
the session ; " but did not apparently attempt to form 
a regular class. For the next session (1834-5), the 
senatus arranged that " the Civilist's course of lectures 
should commence at the same time as the divinity 
session*; that his class should meet twice a week for 
lectures, and that if a sufficient number of students 
should come forward to undergo examinations, then 
that the class should meet three times a week." This 
attempt failed, "and the former plan of a weekly 
lecture was returned to in the same session." Next ses- 
sion (1835-36), the Civilist, by "authority of the senatus, 
intimated that a fee of £1 is. would be exacted from 
each student ; but as no students came forward, the 
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lectures for that session were not gone on with."* 
After this, no attempt was made to go beyond the 
Saturday free lectures ; and in my year the lectures 
began, I think, at the same time as the divinity class 
lectures, that is about Christmas. Professor Scott 
intimated to us that they would be delivered every 
Saturday during the remainder of the session, and 
that attendance at them would be entirely free and 
optional. No fees would be exacted and no examina- 
tion held either in the class or at the close of the 
session. The only thing that would be expected of 
the students that attended, would be the payment of a 
small gratuity to the sacristan for keeping up the 
fires ; but even that was declared to be optional. 

I attended the lectures and paid my half-crown, 
and was on the whole well satisfied with the course. 
The hearer got a clear idea of the Roman genius for 
law, as well as government ; and the history of Justin- 
ian's long lost but happily recovered Code was a 
subject of great interest. 

But those were not law lectures for law students. 
These were sought and found at Marischal College, 
where there was no professor, but only a clever and 
learned lecturer. No rival class to his had a chance at 
Old Aberdeen. That had been made abundantly 
manifest 

Medicine 

In Medicine, King's did more than it could in Law, 
even after its medical school was disjoined from that of 
Marischal. It had, however, only one Professor of 

* Second Report of Commissioners, 1836-37. Appendix, p. i. 
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Medicine, who also taught the chemistry class, then an 
Arts class. Marischal had four professors of Medicine ; 
but both King's and Marischal had lecturers. New 
Aberdeen, however, was the natural place for the teach- 
ing of both Law and Medicine. Of the three faculties, it 
was only Divinity that was taught in a regular way at 
King's. As has been said, it was conjoined with that of 
Marischal, but the conjunction was maintained rather 
by the church than by the University, and was not a 
r^^lar fusion. The faculty in each University had 
two professors, one of Divinity proper, and one of 
Hebrew and Oriental languages. Thus there were 
in the two Colleges, four professors of Divinity 
teaching only two subjects, and the Divinity students 
were required to attend the lectures of all the four. 
At the Union, the four professors got four subjects, 
one each ; Church History and Biblical Criticism being 
added. 

It may be justly said that in those days King's 
College practically, and, as known to the students, was 
only a school of arts and divinity. We saw and 
heard of divinity professors and divinity students as 
well as professors and students of arts. We heard 
little and saw less of medical or law students. 

When at college, I knew some divinity students, and, 
since leaving college, I have known a good many 
quondam divinity students, and have at one time or 
other heard not a few interesting reminiscences of 
students and professors. A few of these, which serve 
to illustrate the " form and pressure of the time," in 
matters academic, will not be unacceptable to the 
reader who can tolerate and sympathise with the 
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" humours " of student life. It is mostly the amusing 
incidents of college life that are recalled when a set of 
the students of a class or period meet in after life. 

The Professors 

Of the two professors of Hebrew, little if anything 
was ever heard among the arts students. They seem, 
however, to have been respectable teachers of the old 
style, labouring steadily and faithfully, but confining 
their instruction mostly to grammar and translation. 

The two professors of divinity, however, were 
undoubtedly men of learning and talent. They 
differed in character, and belonged to different 
schools, as was proved at the Disruption. Dr. Mearns 
was a man of general ability, sound scholarship^ 
and a leader of the Church. He had an opportunity 
for giving convincing proof of his ability and fitness 
for the chair before his appointment. 

The King's College professor of divinity was then, 
as now, appointed by competition, and I remember 
that, when Dr. Mearns died, I happened to be in a 
company of ministers, when the wisdom of this 
unusual mode of appointment was discussed. An 
aged minister said he remembered Dr. Meams's 
appointment, and related a striking proof which 
the examination on that occasion furnished of 
the value of the competitive mode. One part of 
the divinity professor's duty is to make each student 
deliver a discourse in the class, and then proceed him- 
self to deliver a criticism of the same to the class. On 
the occasion of the appointment in a sermon (one of 
Jay's, our informant thought) was read to each of the 
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candidates separately, and each delivered his criticism 
thereon. Dr. Meams's criticbm was by far the best, 
evincing not only critical acumen, but also a power of 
quick apprehension, and clear exposition.* 

*Mr. Donald Sage, who attended the Divinity Hall in the 
early years of Dr. Meams's professorship, furnishes us, in his 
Memorabilia, with an appreciation of the professor, which cor- 
roborates the above testimony. ^He (Meams)" says Sage, 
** was one of the ablest lecturers I ever heard, while his criticisms 
on the pieces of trial delivered before him were judicious, candid 
and instructive.'' MemorMUa DonustUoy p 317 — Wick, 1889. 

For a notice of Dr. Black, see Marischal CoUege. 
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CHAPTER V 

ABERDEEN CITY AND MARISCHAL COLLEGE IN 

THE THIRTIES 

Aberdeen now does not appear to have ever been 
either a stand-still or a go-ahead city, but one that 
moved forward and upward cautiously and steadily. 
Like Edinbui^h, it made at the beginning of last 
century an excellent start in the work of improvement 
and the turning of the old narrow-lane congested 
burgh into a modern, open, wide-streeted city. It 
engineered a broad, straight and level roadway for a 
central street, from one end of the city to the other, 
over most of its lesser hills and the Denburn valley ; 
levelling up or down as was necessary.* With the fine 

* Aberdeen has begun the twentieth century as it did the 
nineteenth by the formation of a great street, or Boulevard, the 
Anderson Drive, which, when finished, will greatly outshine all 
the splendours of Union Street. It is said to be intended to 
encircle the whole city. If it ever does this, it will be the chief 
ornament and attraction of the city, and relieve to some extent 
the press and crush in the central thoroughfare, whereof there 
seems to be need at certain periods. To a man of the Thirties, 
could he look up again, nothing could better mark the difference 
betwixt now and then^ than the sight of Union Street in the 
busy hours of the day. There is an almost ceaseless rush up 
and down of vehicles of all sorts, most of them undreamt of and 
hardly one of them, though known, in actual use in the far back 
Thirties — tram-cars, motor-cars, cycles, cabs, doctors' carnages, 
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central street of lofty houses, all built of well-dressed 
white granite, " glittering in the sunny beams," Aber- 
deen could boast, even in the Thirties, that in its de- 
gree it could stand comparison with any city in the 
Empire, not excluding even Edinburgh with its 
boasted Princes Street* It bade fair to become a 
handsome, well-ordered, and prosperous modem city — 
ever keeping abreast of the times. It had made a begin- 
ing which served as a model and a stimulus to pro- 
gress. As the years have passed, it has faithfully 
worked up to this initial example. With the ever- 
increasing number of wealthy citizens, and the growth 
of a taste for an improved style of architecture — 
stimulated by a stinging lecture from Ruskin — it has 
sought to turn to full account the priceless treasure of 
building materials which it possesses in its local 

tradesmen's vans. To cross the street is a perilous adventure. 
The awakened sleeper of the Thirties would think his fellow- 
citizens had forgotten how to walk, or that Aberdeen had become, 
like Washington, "a city of magnificent distances." In the 
Thirties, every citizen, rich or poor, walked as a rule, from one 
end of the town to the other, carrying his wares with him. The 
baker conveyed his loaves to his customers in a round basket 
on his head. " The beloved and popular physician," " drove his 
own pair," in a different style from him of the present day. 

* Dr. Garden Blaikie says that on one occasion he and Dr. 
David Masson (now emeritus professor) when students in Edin- 
burgh had a keen dispute as to whether Union Street, Aberdeen, 
or Princes Street, Edinburgh, was the finer thoroughfare. As 
neither party would yield to the other, they agreed to leave the 
decision to an Irish student who had been in Aberdeen, and 
had seen and knew well both streets. His decision was given at 
once, and in these words : — " Sackville Street, Dublin, is the 
finest street in the world ! '' 
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quarries. With its beautiful — all but weather-proof — 
white granite, it has not only erected a number of 
strikingly beautiful public buildings of all descriptions, 
but also graced not a few of its leading streets with 
what may be fairly termed rows of elegant mansions, 
while its ordinary streets, though less imposing, are of 
corresponding sound and solid construction. Granite 
is the glory of Aberdeen ; and its modest citizens, 
listening to the gushing praises of intelligent visitors, 
may be excused if they believe that they are indeed 
the citizens of no mean city: They call their town 
the granite city. But more than one recent visitor of 
high taste and intelligence has encouraged them to 
adopt a more pretentious title. A head of a College 
at Oxford, which boasts to be " the city of spires," 
recently assured a leading Aberdeen citizen that, 
in the matter of spires, Aberdeen excels Oxford, and 
ought to claim for itself that proud title. Another 
visitor, a distinguished London editor, has recom- 
mended a far higher and more coveted title. In a 
lecture delivered a few years ago, in the hall of 
Aberdeen University — his own Alma Mater — this 
gentleman laid it down that Aberdeen and not Rome 
should have the title of " the eternal city." it is but 
right that Aberdeen, which has such buildings, such 
builders, and such building materials, should have for 
the chief seat of its University, a building in every 
way worthy of the city and the institution. That 
Marischal College when completed will be such a 
building, no one can for a moment doubt. But 
what a change from the Marischal College of the 
Thirties I 
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Old Marischal College— the Building 

I have a very distinct recollection of the old collie 
— the tall, crazy, weather-bitten pile* in which the 
classes continued to meet through most of the thirties. 
I was taken to see it, a year or two before it was taken 
down, by a Marischal student, who pointed out to me 
the few objects of interest about it, and in particular 
the inscribed stones on the walls — drawing my special 
attention to the Greek maxim aperri airrapxtj^ consider- 
ately adding the English translation thereof: "virtue 
is sufficient for itself" or " its own reward." I did not 
think much about the motto at the time, but often since 
then I have recalled it, when I saw a resolute youth of 
talent plodding on, year after year, on the slenderest 
means — like Horace wrapping himself in his proba 
pauperies — till at last he completed the four sessions, 
and heard the glad summons : — 

^ Come, faithful student, come 
Your Alma Mater hails you Magister Artium." 

We can easily conceive the effect that such a 
"sermon in stone" might have at a moment of 
depression and seeming discomfiture on a faithful 

* Mr. Donald Sage who entered Marischal College in 1804, 
says, *' the College buildings, which then existed were in a state 
of rapid decay. The lapse of two centuries had reduced them 
to what was little better than a habitable ruin. The fabric 
consisted of a long, lofty central building of four storeys with a 
wing of the same height at one end, and a huge clumsy tower 
intended for an observatory at the other."— (Memorabilia 
Domestica, p. 189). 

As far as outward appearances went, the foregoing is an exact 
description of the building in 1836. 
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plodder, reviving his spirits, and making him thank 
God and take courage. 

My Marischal friend did not say much about the 
vernacular motto : " They haif said, quhat say thay ? 
lat tham saye/' which is certainly not overlooked in 
these days — witness the lively pages of Alma Mater, 
But each of these " writings on the wall " has its 
moral for the ingenuous youth, who will through the 
ages continue to ponder it ; for the old stones have a 
conspicuous place in the new walls. 

What ''they said" who saw the building in the 
Thirties was that it had served its day and its period, 
and must be cast down and replaced. This was done ; 
but it did not seem to me at the time that the citizens 
showed much interest in the work. I am not perhaps 
a good judge in the matter, being at the time merely 
one of two or three King's College Bajans who 
accompanied, on the pavement, the great procession 
down Union Street at the laying of the foundation 
stone. I may have been mistaken, but my impression 
receives some corroboration from the list of subscribers 
to the Building Fund. A friend who had been look- 
ing over the lists lately told me, that he was much 
struck by the very poor appearance which the citizens 
made as subscribers to the Rebuilding Fund then as 
compared with that which they lately made to the 
Extension Fund. On the former occasion the town 
did little, the county did much. On the latter occasion, 
the town did very much indeed, almost all classes 
making large and liberal contributions. No doubt, on 
the former occasion any want of interest or liberality 
was due mainly to the circumstances of the time — the 
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prospects before the Town's College then seemed 
dark and lowering. Reform was the order of the day, 
and Union was in the air — Union of the two weak 
colleges into one strong University,as the indispensable 
first step to reform. It might be resisted, it was thought, 
for a few years longer, but it would come, and, when 
it did come, the glory would depart from Marischal — 
King's would be the real University — having all the 
Arts classes and Divinity, while Marischal would be 
little more than a mere school of Law, and Medicine. 
This was not a prospect to excite interest or evoke 
liberal contributions. How different the prospect 
before Marischal College when recently the call came 
for Extension ! 

No one could have conceived anything so brilliant 
and promising in the Thirties or even in the Sixties 
when actual union was effected. No one could have 
conceived such a rapid and unprecedented develop- 
ment of University culture and equipment as that 
which has raised the new Town College to its present 
high and predominant position. Within the last forty 
years, the old order in matters Academical has declined 
rapidly, giving place to the new — and, by arrangement, 
the old and decaying learning was left at the Old 
Town College, the new learning, all vigorous and 
rapidly expanding with the expanse of science was 
established at the New Town Collie, which is steadily 
extending its borders, and growing in size and 
importance, adding chair to chair, lectureship to 
lectureship, class-room to class-room, with all up-to- 
date accessories around its magnificent Mitchell Hall. 
Thus the relative position of the two colleges may be 
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said to have undergone a change the very opposite of 
that which was apprehended by the citizens in the 
Thirties. No doubt, the change is to some extent due 
to the political influence of the New Town. This 
influence was, as I know, feared at the time of the 
Union by one at least of the shrewdest professors of 
King's College,* with whom I spent an evening in the 
autumn of 1858 or 1859 at the Manse of Monymusk. 
As our host was a King's College man, as well as 
myself, we discussed the terms of Union as then 
proposed, and both he and I thought they were on the 
whole very favourable to the old University, leaving it 
very much as it had been in the past. But the pro- 
fessor refused to be comforted. The proposed present 
settlement he said would not last. The New Town 
would work for a change, and the Old Town could do 
little to counteract the influence of the Members of 
Parliament, the Town Council, the many Lawyers, 
Doctors, and other citizens of weight who would all 
favour and seek to aggrandise the New Town College ; 
and the time might come when King's College would 
be little more than a Divinity Hall. Such a consum- 
mation few Aberdeen people, it may be safely asserted, 
would wish to see or Parliament agree to sanction. 

Had the Aberdeen people at the time of rebuilding 
had any forecast of the present state of matters, they 
would probably have done with their college as the 
Glasgow people did with theirs, and as they themselves 
did with their Grammar School, — viz.y erect the new 
building in an airy site on the outskirts of the city 

•The professor was the late principal, Sir William Duguid 
Geddes, then Professor of Greek, 
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with ample room for extension. What they did will 
possibly in the end be better for the city itself, if not 
for the University, adding as it does not a little to its 
beauty and salubrity. To make room for itself, the 
University has found it necessary to acquire and then 
demolish a number of narrow old-fashioned and 
insanitary lanes, thus opening up the centre of the 
old city and bringing it into harmony with the most 
elegant modem streets. 

The System of Teaching at Marischal College 

This did not differ materially from that of King's. 
The subjects prescribed for the attainment of a degree 
were the same as those in the King's course, with the 
exception of one — viz.y Natural History, which took 
the place of Chemistry at King's. The standard of 
attainment was apparently much about the same ; but 
the system of teaching differed considerably. The 
chief differences were, that the teaching of classics at 
Marischal ceased at the end of the second session ; 
at King's, it went on for the whole four sessions ; but, 
in compensation, there was at Marischal Collie at 
the close of the fourth session a general six days' 
examination in all the subjects of the four sessions, 
which had to be passed by all candidates for the 
M.A. degree. Less important differences were that, 
at Marischal College, the students in the chief subject 
of each session met their professor three times a day ; 
at King's, they met only twice — two hours in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon. There was another w&ry 
important difference. It was not mathematics that 
was the chief subject of the second year at Marischal as 
at King's but Natural History. In more ways than 
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one, this was unfortunate for the students. The 
value of the subjects to the students generally differed 
not a little, and the professors differed very much in 
efficiency and in power to command respect The 
chief part of the Semi's time was, as will be seen, 
spent in the class-room where least was to be learnt 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PROFESSORS 

Marischal College had some good professors in 
the Thirties ; but as a body they were not so efficient 
as these of King's. They had two who were very 
efficient, and other two who, for different reasons, were 
inefficient The two who were admitted on all hands 
to be very efficient and successful — thorough masters 
of their respective subjects and well fitted to inspire 
the earnest students with a love of the subject, and 
also to maintain the strictest order in the class were 
Dr. Cruickshank the Mathematical, and Dr. Knight the 
Natural Philisophy Professor.* 

* The two capable Professors of Marischal were the only ones 
that I had an opportunity of meeting in private. I met Professor 
Knight at a small but rather select dinner-party in Aberdeen in 
1842 — and Professor Cruickshank about two years afterwards at 
Aden House. On both occasions, the Professor present took a 
leading part in the conversation, and spoke well — with class-room 
clearness and precision on every subject that came on the carpet 
Each professor had his own style — Knight was fluent and 
polished, but rather severely critical if not sarcastic ; Cruickshank 
stately and correct, but somewhat heavy. Of some public 
official's action referred to by one of the party, Knight said, 
"He did a very ungracious thing," — and of some opinion or 
principle of Dr. Kidd he said, " I had no influence on his life." 

Dr. Cruickshank, like his relatives the foiu: or five Dr. 
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There was another professor who appears to have 
been a thorough and effective teacher, viz., Dr. Thomas 
Clark ; but his subject, chemistry, was not an Arts 
degree subject. Dr. Melvin, also, who at that time 
taught the Latin classes, was a great scholar, and an 
impressive teacher ; but his subject was a secondary 
one. The teachers of the chief subject of the first, 
second, and fourth years, were all, through advanced 
age or other causes, more or less inefficient. 

For the style and manner of teaching of the Marischal 
College professors in the Thirties we have very full, free 
and trustworthy accounts by eminent graduates of the 
period. From about the middle of the Thirties till 
the close, Marischal College sent forth a galaxy of 
brilliant graduates, two of whom, the late Professor 
Bain, and Emeritus Professor Masson of Edinburgh 
University, are as men of letters known and honoured 

Ogilvies so well known and appreciated in Aberdeen and 

Edinburgh, was a bom teacher, and as such was the fast friend 

of the struggling student of merit I have often recalled what 

I was told by a Marischal College Bajan at the beginning of the 

session of 1836. He said there had joined his class a youth who 

had had no regular preliminary training, and could not have 

gained a bursary ; but that he was said to be such a genius, that 

Dr. Cruickshank and another professor, were contending for the 

credit of securing him for the University, and between them they 

had got him a bursary which was at the disposal of the professors. 

The other students, my informant said, were rather sceptical 

about geniuses and were watching and scrutinising carefully the 

last specimen of the race. My friend said he overheard him 

talking to a group of students " about conic sections " — and he 

came to the conclusion, that, however backward the " genius '' 

might be in classics, he must be well up in mathematics ; and 

would beat them all in the second class. This was a shrewd 

£ 
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throughout the whole English speaking world. A third, 
the late Professor Dr. William Garden Blaikie, though 
less eminent as an author, yet makes a very good 
third to those two. I have before me the estimate 
of their professors by these three, and, comparing their 
testimony with that of other three students of the 
same period, all clever men, with whom I was very 
intimate and who repeatedly in conversation gave me 
similar accounts, I feel that I can supply about as 
accurate information of the teachers and the teaching 
at Marischal as at King's in the Thirties of last 
century. I produce as my first witness Dr. Bain. 
In a speech which he delivered at Marischal College 
on the occasion of the presentation of his portrait to 
the University in 1882, the then Emeritus professor 

forecast, but it was not fulfilled to the letter. The student who 
made it — Peter Barron — was himself the first prizeman in the 
Senior Mathematical Class, but, poor fellow, he did not live to 
stand another examination. According to him Bain did not 
apparently do himself justice on that occasion. He astonished 
the class by walking out of the Hall when only about half the 
allotted time had expired. He did not take due time. In 
the end he became Mathematical Bursar, and as time went 
on, he did many far greater things to justify his claim if not 
to *' genius ** at least to the possession of rare and great gifts 
of mind. He lived to write books which are "read by the 
civilised in all nations of the world,'' and to teach as professor 
and to rule as Lord Rector in the University at whose gate as 
" a poor Scots boy " he knocked for admission in the Thirties. 
In his day of success and power, he did not forget his benefactor, 
" the noble Cruickshank," as he termed him in a public speech. 
The good Doctor doubtless rejoiced in the elevation of his prot^^. 
I have mentioned one of the good qualites of Cruickshank 
as ** a bom teacher," but every man has " the defects of his 
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said, ** I entered Marischal College possessed of a 
certain quantity of information, gained very much 
by the help of our Mechanics' Institution ; and came 
under a succession of teachers most of whom did their 
duty in a very efficient style. I had the advantage 
of Dr. Melvin's precise drill in Latinity ; I picked up 
a fair portion of Greek from Dr. Brown ; my self- 
taught mathematics was both extended and improved 
in accuracy under the noble Cruickshank. Dr. 
Knight's course of Natural Philosophy was, for the 
time, admirable and almost exhaustive ; and his 
sallies and digressions into other fields during our 
morning exminations sank into our memories as much 
as any part of the course. The circumstances of 
Moral Philosophy were not favourable ; yet I cannot 
say that the attendance was thrown away. Last, not 
least, I have to acknowledge my deep obligations to 
Dr. Clark, whose course I attended the year after 
graduating. Having the advantage of sufficient 
preparatory knowledge I could thoroughly imbibe 
his teaching, and caught something of his idiosyncrasy 
in research. He was the enemy of all vague theoris- 
ings whatsoever, an almost fanatical devotee of 
accuracy in the proof of a fact ; and I wished not to 

qualities.'' One slight defect of Cruickshank, according to my 
friend Davidson, of Inverurie, was that he sometimes, uncon- 
sciously to himself, assumed in the drawing-room the didactic 
style of the class-room. One day, Davidson said, he heard him 
describing to a party, chiefly of young ladies, the appearance 
presented by a wonderful meteoric phenomenon which he had 
recently seen. "It formed," said he, " an isosceles triangle, 
whose base was the horizon, and whose apex was in the 
clouds ! " 
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be behind-hand in so notable a virtue, while privately 
using a little more freedom in the way of speculative 
flights. Dr. Clark was my first, and, indeed, only 
master in English." 

As was natural on the occasion, Dr. Bain here spoke 
freely only of the good teaching and the efficient pro- 
fessors. My other authorities, while equally forward to 
praise the efficient, by no means spare the inefficient 
Says Dr. Garden Blaikie, " Though I was first in Greek, 
Natural History and Moral Philosophy, I really was 
taught little or nothing of these subjects properly so 
called, and what I came to know, I had to pick up 
from books." There is no doubt exaggeration here.* 
Blaikie was a very clever youth, son of the Provost of 
Aberdeen, with abundant means and appliances for 
study, and probably did learn more of his subject from 
books than from the professor. But something could 
always be learnt from the most inefficient professor. 
The onlyone of the then Marischal professors who could 
never have been an efficient teacher was Dr. David- 
son, Professor of Natural History. The " Dooctor '* 
(as the students always called him), was said to be 
a good sort of a man but wholly unfitted to keep 

*One of the most distinguished Graduates of King's — Sir 
James Mackintosh — appears to have used much the same 
language as to his early training as Dr. Blaikie. " Mackintosh 
told me," says Samuel Rogers, " that he received comparatively 
little instruction in his youth. Whatever learning he possessed 
he owed to himself." Yet Mackintosh was four years at King's 
College, Aberdeen, and three or four (at Medicine) in Edinburgh ; 
and at Aberdeen he had as his great ^ Chum," the eloquent 
Robert Hall ; and the two were continually together, discussing 
earnestly the deepest of deep subjects ; — they are said to have 
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order in his class. All the students agreed in 
their account of his style of lecturing, and the con- 
duct of his auditory. As a rule, the class-room 
was the scene of almost incessant noise and con- 
fusion, and every student said that when the 
students passed from the Doctor's class-room to Dr. 
Cruickshank's, there was a complete change of scene. 
Instead of rowdyism there was perfect order and quiet, 
" You might have heard a pin drop." Dr. Blaikie 
dwells upon the expedients to which the students re- 
sorted to cause failure of Dr. Davidson's carefully pre- 
pared experiments. But Professor Masson supplies 
the key to the weak point in the Doctor's character as 
a professor when he says, that one day a student 
stood up in his place in the class, and asked the Doctor 
whether it was true, ** that the new moon was made of 
green cheese," and the doctor gravely answered, that 
this " was merely a popular fallacy." A man who could 
do a thing like that, must have been utterly destitute 
of the sense of humour and could not know when he 
was " making a fool of himself" Students are quick to 
detect this sort of weakness. The nearest approach to 
this Academical deliverance given by the "Dooctor" 

walked up and down the links for a whole day "discussing 
Jonathan Edwards and Free Will.^ However he acquired it, 
Mackintosh became a prodigy of learning and knowledge. 
*' He had a prodigious memory," says Rogers. '* I never met 
a man with a fuller mind than Mackintosh — such readiness on 
all subjects ! such a talker ! ^--PowelPs Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers^ p. 1 54. 

" One of the ablest and most accomplished men of the age, 
both as a i^Titer, a speaker, and a converser." — Hazlett, Spirit 
of the Agey p. 67, 
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was the definition of the chief distinction between an 
animal and a vegetable. This was told to me by a 
clever student who was then attending the Doctor's 
class in regular scientific form and phrase, with the 
Doctor's style and pronunciation, but the substance 
of it was this — "the one struck its roots into the 
ground and the other did not." 

Dr. Blaikie specifies the Greek class and the Moral 
Philosophy class as the other two, in which he 
practically learnt nothing from the Professor. I never 
heard much complaint of Dr. Brown, the professor of 
Greek, except perhaps that he was rather outworn 
with age. Bain, as has been seen, has a good word for 
him. Dr. Glennie was also very advanced in years. 
The last year of the Thirties was, I believe, also the 
last year that Dr. Glennie lectured to the class. 
Something could certainly be learnt from him by 
earnest students. There was tolerable order and 
quiet in the class-room. The idle students apparently 
occupied their minds with their own pursuits, little 
disturbed by the Professor unless he raised his voice 
a little above the ordinary pitch. I was told by a 
student who attended the class in the last year of the 
Thirties, that one day, when enforcing some point of 
vital significance, Glennie raised his voice and recited 
in loud and impressive tones a solemn scripture vow 
commencing, " I would, etc., etc." This disturbed a 
quiet group of card-players in the class and one of 
them, a graceless youth, turned round his head, and 
exclaimed, " Would you, faix ? " This was the sort of 
incident which might easily occur during that last 
session when the aged and infirm Professor lectured 
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to his class. It did not, as I understood, disturb 
the class ; but greatly amused those in immediate 
proximity to the card-players. As a rule, Dr. 
Glennie appears to have kept pretty good order. 
His successor Professor Martin, whatever he may have 
done at Marischal, was latterly a conspicuous failure 
in this particular at King's after the Union. Of him 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll says, " During my time at college 
it must be admitted, that he was something like the butt 
of his class. He was a perpetual entertainment and 
delight to the students — in fact some of them looking 
back can see, that, if it had not been for the hearty 
laughter they got out of him, and his class, they could 
scarcely have survived until this day." — " I never meet 
with an Aberdeen contemporary, but the talk immedi- 
ately turns upon Martin." I have repeatedly heard 
a like account from other students of the same period. 
And what particularly astonished me was the fact 
that the tormentors of the poor Professor sometimes 
numbered amongst them some of the best scholars in 
the class. The student from whom I heard most talk 
and laughter on the subject, was the second bursar in 
his class, and the first prizeman in Martin's, as he was 
in several other classes. I do not think he took any 
part in the riotous proceedings ; but the first bursar 
and first classic seemed to be the chief leader in most 
cases, and the Professor, in order to keep him in check, 
made him come out from amongst the other students, 
and sit on a stool in front of the professorial desk. 
This only made bad worse. In that conspicuous 
position, the offender could and did give much oc- 
casion for noise and laughter. My informant said he 
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convulsed the class one day when he came a little 
late, and when called to account, dragged the Professor 
into a controversy as to the justice and l^ality of a 
fine, which the tormented gentleman imposed upon 
him. It was a fine for coming very late to the class. 
The ordinary fine for being late was a penny. The 
offender in this case promptly tendered his penny, but 
the Professor declined to accept it. This was no 
ordinary case of unpunctuality ; and the ordinary 
penalty could not atone for it: a silver coin was 
demanded. Against this decision the culprit pro- 
tested, appealing to his watch, and boldly maintaining 
that he was by no means very late. I forget what 
followed next, but the offender concluded by exclaim- 
ing — " Well then, how far does the penny go ? " The 
question, and the way, and manner, in which it was 
put, " brought down " the class. I am told by the 
Simpson classic of another class, that the Simpson 
mathematician of that class composed a song about the 
Professor in the style of " The Happy Land," and that 
he had heard the students in the Quadrangle opposite 
the Moral Philosophy class-room, singing — ** There is 
a silly man not far away."* 

Professional Studies 

For carrying on the students to a degree that would 
fit them to enter one of the learned professions, neither 

* The parody began thus : — 

*' There is a silly man 
Not far away. 
He cannot understan' 
So, so, they say." 
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college was, in the Thirties, well qualified of itself; 
but there had been for some time a wise conjunction 
of forces. In Divinity, as has been said, there had 
always been Union, though it was rather in the nature 
of a " mechanical Union." In Medicine, there had been, 
till the last two years of the Thirties, Union for twenty 
years, which Union, however, was broken off in 1839. 
In Law, there had never been Union, nor, in fact, any 
real law teaching by a professor in either college. 
From its position, Marischal was the fit place for Law 
and Medicine, and in the thirties it did the chief part 
of the teaching in both professions. It had four pro- 
fessors of medicine, besides some lecturers. King's 
had only the professorship of medicine and chemistry 
and some lectureships. In Law, Marischal had no pro- 
fessor^ but a lecturer in law, whose class contained all 
the students of law. 

The Divinity Hall 

As has been said, in connection with King's, the 
United Divinity Hall had four professors — a sufficient 
number if the Union had been more intimate and 
r^ular — that is, had there been a due division of 
labour, or a regular assignment of different branches 
of the subject to the diflferent teachers. Each of 
the two Colleges had a professor of Divinity and a 
professor of Hebrew. At the Union, the four 
professors were continued, but each had a different 
subject assigned to him. Then, as now, all candidates 
for the Ministry in the Established Church were 
bound to attend the lectures of all the four professors. 
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Apparently, all or most of these professors were able 
and scholarly men. The two professors of divinity, 
Drs. Meams and Black, were undoubtedly so, and 
Dr. Blaikie gives a high character of Professor 
Maclean as a teacher of Hebrew. Dr. Black's learning, 
especially in the Semitic and other Eastern languages, 
which are needful for Old Testament interpretation, 
was exceptionally wide and profound. He could read 
and write about a dozen languages ; " but," says his 
pupil, Dr. Blaikie, "he was overweighted by his 
learning" — he could not turn it to account — "his 
lectures were little better than a " rudis indigestaque 
moles!* On difficult passages, he gave unnumbered 
opinions of eminent critics, " but he left us to sum up 
for ourselves, and sometimes he would dictate collateral 
passages by the hundred, and recommend us to study 
them in Greek and Hebrew at our leisure." The good 
man appears to have spent himself to little purpose 
in mere textual criticism, but what the times 
demanded in a professor of his character and attain- 
ments was the exposition and elucidation of broad 
and sound general principles of Scriptural interpre- 
tation, which would not only aid in clearing up a 
dark passage here and there, but which would more or 
less serve to illumine almost every book and page of 
the Bible. This was what was wanted as a guide and 
protection to the youthful preacher, when the new 
criticism forced its way across the Channel, and came 
suddenly upon him, perhaps in a case of libel. This 
would have saved many an honest divine from rashly 
committing himself to an untenable view or explan- 
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ation.* But however much need there was for such 
teaching in those days, there was certainly no demand 
for it 



*Dr. Black appears to have been highly respected on account 
of his piety and his complete and unworldly devotion to his 
studies and his clerical and academical duties. He seems to 
have lived above and apart from the world, and to have been 
more or less absent-minded and awkward in the discharge of all 
the ordinary duties of life. He was minister of Tarves before he 
was raised to the chair of Divinity, and my friend, Dr. Davidson, 
had some rather amusing anecdotes which showed the difficulty 
which Black sometimes encountered in moving about amongst 
his people. He was an inexperienced and timid horseman, and 
was constitutionally ill able to bear exposure to rain and cold. 
To prevent the risk of a fall from his pony, as the result of the 
sudden start of a bird from a roadside bush, he made a boy 
sometimes run before him with a cane and beat all the bushes 
on both sides ere he approached them. When he intimated 
a diet of catechising, at a house in the parish, he added this pre- 
cautionary proviso : " The meeting will be held, unless it rains^ 
has been raining, or is likely to rain." These peculiarities, 
instead of detracting from the respect which his people enter- 
tained for him, had quite the opposite effect, being regarded as 
additional proofs of '* other worldliness." A man who *' didna 
ken his ain coo " when he met her on the road, was looked up 
to as an entirely unworldly Divine indifferent to all sublunary 
interests. 
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CHAPTER VII 

HOW THE KING'S AND THE MARISCHAL COLLEGE 

STUDENTS DIFFERED 

In some respects there was a marked difference 
between the students of Marischal College and those 
of King's. A large proportion of Marischal men were 
sons of citizens of Aberdeen ; the King's men came 
mostly from the country districts, not a few from the 
Highlands. As a rule, the two sets had had a different 
training, and different surroundings, a different up- 
bringing, and generally there was a year or two of 
difference in the ages at which they matriculated. 
The King's men were the older of the two. The 
commission of 1826-30 gave the average age of 
entrance at Marischal College as twelve years, those 
of King's at fourteen. Ten years later, thirteen and 
fifteen appeared to me to be a more correct estimate. 
No doubt, by that time the reforms suggested by the 
commission had produced their effect Prizes had 
ceased to be awarded ^^suffragiis condiscipulorum ;** 
and the examination for a degree was no longer a 
mere formality. Even the bursary competition had 
become a severer test ; for, at King's College, to the 
version there were now added a translation from Latin 
and a second day's examination. The King's students 
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were not only rather older than their Marischal con- 
temporaries of the same standing, but they were also 
generally more diligent plodders, steadily burning 
the midnight oil and seldom indulging in recreation 
of any sort Doubtless, mainly for these reasons, the 
Marischal men did not, so far as I can judge, attain to 
the same standard of scholarship as the King's men, 
especially in mathematics and physics. Not that able 
and earnest students did not obtain at both colleges 
an excellent grounding in most academic subjects, 
which opened up for them a path to proficiency if not 
to eminence. 

I should have been shy to say much about Marischal 
College men, had I not had exceptional opportunities 
of mixing with them, and learning, in daily walks with 
some of the best scholars in the different classes, the 
chief points in which the Marischal system of teaching 
differed from that of King's College. Apart from 
teaching or scholarship, the Marischal men had to my 
eyes certain marked peculiarities, doubtless due to the 
fact, that most of them had been school-fellows and 
playmates from infancy. When talking together, 
they often spoke a mixed jargon of Latin and English 
using Latin words in the English idiom, tagging on 
Latin inflections to English words, and generally 
taking such liberties with the two tongues as seemed 
to them most convenient and humorously effective. 
In the mouths of clever students with a genuine sense 
of humour, the practice was undoubtedly amusing, and 
formed a sensible relief to the never ending version- 
grinding to which doubtless it mainly owed its origin. 

Sometimes Macaronic verses were made, but they 
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were very short ; for the practice of verse-making had 
long died out in Aberdeen. I remember noting in 
the class-book of one student (it might have been in 
others) the following truculent warning to all book- 
blotters and tearers : 

Per Deum per bellum 
I swear, I willy^r// him 
The wretch who shall tarnish 
My precious libellum. 

But the characteristic that most struck me in 
Marischal College men was that almost every one of 
them had a nickname, by which he was not only 
known amongst his fellow-students but also, unless 
my memory greatly betrays me, generally addressed 
by them. As was natural, a large proportion of the 
nicknames were classical. A tall stripling with a 
long nose, and a somewhat pompous manner, was 
known as Jupiter (the genitive Jovis being sometimes 
added, probably by way of dignity). One John who 
was big and manly was Homo John ; a little but very 
clever John was Homunculus. But homely eccentric 
and undignified vernacular epithets were, so far as I 
remember, much more common. I recall one in this 
-class, Creepie^ the invariable designation of an agreeable 
youth of rather low stature who, I believe, developed 
into a much respected Aberdeen citizen. 

These playful practices were not altogether unknown 
at King's, but they were very much less prevalent 
A modicum survived there of the old practice of 
making Latin the spoken language of the students, 
both in the class-room and out of it. For the 
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students generally, the only survival was the adsum 
in response to their names at roll-call. For the Bajans 
there was, further, the teaching to a certain extent of 
Greek through Latin. In my day, the Greek Grammar 
was not in Greek and English, but in Greek and Latin, 
The same was the case with the Lexicon, at least the 
one in most common use. The tradition was, however, 
that not very long before my time (I think about the 
time that the first commission began to suggest 
reforms) Latin, or a mixture of Latin and English, 
was the usual spoken language of the class. Specimens 
were glibly repeated by the students such as, " Tu puer 
qui jumpcLsti (or jumpavit) o'er the faction, solve down 
a sixpence."* I never gave much credit to these 
university traditions. They were probably mere cari- 
catures of the actual practice ; but they may perhaps 
be accepted as witnesses to its continued prevalence. 
The only specimen of a students' class Latinity that 
came down to my time was a single word qnasi^ which 
a truant student made use of in accounting for his 
absence from the class on a certain day. This has 
probably been at all times a trying ordeal for an easy 
going student. In my time, the excuse generally was 
" I was indisposed, sir." Few of the professors, how- 
ever, would accept this equivocal explanation. So 
"I was unwell, sir," was substituted. Sometimes, if 
appearances and known facts did not tally with this 

•When a professor was "a good Latinist," like Professor 
James Beattie of Marischal College, nephew of the poet, he could 
make effective use of Latin as a spoken tongue in teaching his 
class. Sage says he "scolded in Latin with fluency and force." 
Memorabilia^ p. 196. 
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explanation, the Professor subjected the truant to a 
series of cross questions. TKis seems to have been 
the case on the occasion to which I refer. The 
student could not say that he did not at the time feel 
so ill as to be unable to attend the class ; but he felt 
as if, quasiy he would become so if he ventured out ; and 
so he prudently kept in. It was said that this ex- 
planation almost convulsed the class. The story was 
handed down from class to class, and to be quasi 
became the accepted term for being for some reason 
indisposed to attend the class at the time. I was 
told by former students who had attended the classes 
seven or eight years before me, that the students were 
continually bantering one another with the term. 
"Are you quasi to-day?" "Where's so and so to- 
day? Is \iQ quasi ? '* 

Breakdowns of this sort must have been of frequent 
occurrence in those days. A student with a bad 
conscience and a scanty stock of Latinity stood a poor 
chance under the keen cross-questioning of a sharp 
and suspicious professor. The right Latin word or 
phrase to express or conceal his thought would 
seldom be forthcoming. And what help could be 
found in Hebrew or French or any of the other 
permitted tongues ! Even in the forbidden vernacular, 
his task would not have been easy. 

Nicknames 

No doubt, in the Latin period there were many 
Latin nicknames. There was a survival of this habit 
in my day, but the nicknames were few and those 
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that were, were not used very freely. They were, 
with one exception, all Latin or Greek words or 
epithets that occurred in the books read in the 
classes. A very tall and long necked Highlander was 
known as AoXixoSeipo^. A student who limped like 
Vulcan when serving the gods was Harper ILonrwtov* — 
so called to distinguish him from another student of 
the same name. An abnormally pale and cadaverous 
youth "w^s. Pallida Mors. A little after my time, I 
heard of one student who had a Hebrew nickname, 
being known amongst his class-fellows as Dagesh fortey 
and of another, a very fluent and loud talker, who was 
known as " vis verborum ; " a third, pale, but plump- 
faced was " the bapper." 

Most of the schoolmasters in the North were 
masters of arts and probationers, and most of the 
parish ministers had been parish schoolmasters. The 
number of students that graduated in my year was 
thirty-two, eight more graduated afterwards. The 
number that graduated at Marischal College at 
that time, was about twenty. Professor Masson, a 
Marischal man, whose year nearly coincided with 
mine at King's, says, " Some eighteen or twenty of 
us, who had completed the curriculum out of a class 
originally seventy strong, stood up to be capped." 
So far as I remember, my class was eighty-one 
strong at firstf Still, the proportion of graduates to 
entrants was greater than at Marischal. 

The cause of this difference was no doubt the fact 
that a much larger proportion of Marischal than of 

• Iliad A — 600. 

fThirty-nine was the number in the fourth session. 
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King's men took to law and medicine, and generally, 
as has been said, left the Arts classes at the end of 
their second year. Sometimes they also joined in the 
third year the Natural Philosophy class as private 
students, but they did not qualify for a degree. 

The great majority of the students of both colleges 
were apparently quite satisfied with the prospects 
which lay open to them in the three or four learned 
professions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DIVINITY STUDENTS OF BOTH COLLEGES IN THE 
THIRTIES— IN THE CLASSES AND AFTERWARDS 

In those days, Divinity students were of two kinds — 
(i)the regular students, who attended all the classes 
during the three or four sessions required by the 
Church ; and (2) school-masters who attended only 
one r^ular session, and three or four "partial 
sessions;" the partial session consisting of eight 
or ten days, about the new year time. The number 
of regular and of partial sessions also differed, I 
believe, at different times. Unless in the case of 
very earnest and studious men, the partial session 
must have resulted in a very partial equipment of 
the probationer, especially in such subjects as 
Hebrew and Biblical criticism. Hebrew, though 
it was one of the langus^es in which the students 
were permitted to speak to each other in the 
early days of the University, was probably taught in 
a rather elementary and perfunctory manner, as it 
was at the date of Patrick Forbes's commission. 
Doubtless, however, there were always a few fair 
scholars in the class. 

The Divinity Class— Students' Class Sermons 

Besides lecturing to the students, and examining 
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them individually on the subject of his teaching, the 
Professor of Divinity trained them in the class in the 
delivery of sermons, and prayers. In the discharge 
of this very important duty, he made each of the 
students deliver, in his turn, a discourse in the class ; 
and, at the close of the discourse, he gave a clear and 
impartial deliverance regarding it, pointing out its 
merits and its defects. From all that I have ever 
heard, the Professors were seldom severely critical 
of the defects, unless in cases where they indicated 
inordinate vanity and tove of display on the part 
of the student In cases of that sort, if critical 
strictures and exhortations failed to correct the 
folly, the Professor appears to have marked his 
disapprobation, not by angry words, but by solemn 
silence — ^freezing, contemptuous silence. There is an 
instance recorded of this contemptuous dismissal by 
each of two lately departed Divines. One by Dr. 
Garden Blaikie, who says that, at the close of an 
extravagant display of high flown rhetoric, Dr. Mearns 
spoke one or two sarcastic words, and then in the 
same breath called up the next student. The other 
case happened at Princeton Divinity Academy in 
America. The Professor there, Dr. Alexander, a 
contemporary of Dr. Mearns, is described by his 
pupil. Dr. Thomas Clark, as a man of supereminent 
ability and scholarship, and a masterly critic of every 
discourse read before him. He took the same course 
as Dr. Mearns. But his displeasure was more marked 
— his silence was complete. When the grand rhetorical 
display came to an end, the students anticipated an 
overwhelming and crushing critique, especially as the 
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Professor kept silence for a time. At last, however, 
the oracle spoke, but uttered only one single word : 
"Next" The reader and his fine discourse were 
wholly ignored and the next reader called up. No 
castigation in words could have equalled that 

I have on very good authority* another story of the 
criticism of a discourse. This is one of a far more 
pleasing description. In this, the professor was in 
fact made unawares to criticise one of his own youthful 
productions. Dr. Meams's son was a student in his 
father's class, and had in his turn to stand up and 
read a discourse, and hear his father with merciless 
faithfulness point out its weak points in the hearing of 
his class fellows. Partly from apprehensions on this 
point, partly from want of time to write a passable 
discourse, partly mayhap, if such a thing could be 
supposed, for a practical joke, the son, when his 
turn came to deliver a discourse, laid hands upon 
a youthful and long forgotten production of his 
father's, and straightway went and delivered it in the 
class before his father. Happily, the father did not 
recognise the offspring of his own youthful brain, as 
it issued from his son's lips, though even if he had done 
so, his criticism of it could not have been more just 
or favourable. He found fault only with its youthful 
immaturity, and the want of finish in the style. " It 

* That of the Rev. Duncan Anderson, a divinity student in 
the Fifties, one of the many Scotchmen who in those days made 
Canada their home, and did not a little, in one way or another, 
to develop its resources and illustrate its history and its natural 
beauties. Mr. Anderson achieved no mean distinction as a 
Canadian ornithologist and poet He died ih 1903. 
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was well enough for a young man, &c/' Macaulay 
criticised much more severely one of his own early 
productions, vie,^ the famous essay on Milton, by 
which he leapt into fame, saying in print that it 
scarcely contained a single sentence of which his 
mature judgment approved. Most probably, in this 
case, the professor was, after a time, told all about 
the matter by the son who was as ingenuous as he was 
ingenious, and the two doubtless had a hearty laugh 
over it 

Class Prayers 

It seems, however, that it was rather in the prayers 
than in the sermons that a glaring eccentricity some- 
times obtruded itself One can well understand that 
a student, though by no means irreverent or flippant, 
in standing up to deliver a prayer, as a class 
exercise before his fellow-students, would sometimes 
forget Who it was that he was addressing, and in- 
dulge in a rhetorical flourish or an unseemly personal 
allusion. The late Dr. Davidson of Inverurie told me 
soon after the incident occurred, that one of his fellow- 
students began his class prayer one day in the follow- 
ing words — the last of which was made very loud and 
emphatic — " The sea says NO ! " One naturally asks 
what was the effect on the professor and the class. All 
I remember is that they were said to have been very 
greatly astonished and shocked rather than amused. 
I have frequently regretted that I did not ascertain 
from my informant how the student followed up this 
high-pitched opening. The hearers must have looked 
for something very striking and impressive — 
Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 
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was the natural Horatian question. But if anything 
worthy of the opening had followed, I think, I should 
have heard of it 

Praying for the Professor's Promotion to a 

Better World 

An instance of an awkward attempt to compliment 
the presiding professor in a class prayer was told me 
by a very able and popular parish minister who died 
some ten or twelve years ago, who was an astonished 
hearer and witness. The professor was a very clever 
man, a powerful debater and influential church leader. 
The student seemed to think that such a man, who 
was now at the head of his profession in the present 
world, deserved still higher preferment, and prayed, 
that " as he had long been a pillar of the Church on 
earth, he might at no distant date become a pillar of 
thd Church in heaven." The professor had a 
keen sense of humour, and, in criticising the prayer, 
expressed himself much in the same manner as John 
Skinner's friend answered the grateful Buchan beggar, 
who, on receiving sixpence from her as an alms, prayed 
that she might get to heaven, ** that verry nicht" The 
student was " too particular as to the time " of his 
professor's promotion to the better world. 

There were like stories told of other youthful 
preachers of those days ; but, like that regarding this 
student, they were evidently rare exceptions. The 
preacher who indulged in eccentric expressions was 
manifestly one who was wanting not so much in 
reverence as in a saving sense of humour. 
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Trials by Presbytery 

When the student left the hall he had by no means 
passed the last of his examinations and trials. He 
could not mount the first step in the ladder till he 
had submitted to a strict examination by a presbytery ; 
which examination took nothing for granted and 
sometimes was apparently more strict and exacting 
than that of the University. But, no doubt, it differed 
in different presbyteries, and, in the same presbytery, 
in the case of different candidates. In most cases 
where the candidate was of known good character, 
and had the hall mark of the University, the examin- 
ation was rather a formal matter. The subjects on 
which he in general had cause for apprehension, 
were Hebrew and the discourse. Till the latter 
part of last century, most Divinity students appear 
to have had only a smattering of Hebrew. At 
the visitation of King's College by Bishop Patrick 
Forbes, in 1 619, it was found that the Principal, who 
acted as Hebrew Professor, had been very easy-going, 
and was reported " as haifing in the yeir preceiding 
taught nothing but sum few preceptis of the Hebrew 
grammer, and for the practice thair of onlie the first 
Psalme."* It seems to have been the practice of 
Presbyteries to prescribe " a certain psalm or chapter 
in the Hebrew Bible for the examination of Divinity 
students in their trials." "At a meeting of the 
Presbytrie or Exercise of Alford, February 26th, 1679, 
Mr. William Gordon was admitted to his tryalls in 

* Rait^s History of the Universities of Aberdeen^ p. 125. 
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order to his being licensed to preach." '* The twentie 
fourth Psalme in the Hebrew," had been prescribed to 
him *' as part of his tryall in the languages/' " and 
having given proof by reading the Hebrew, etc," " he 
was approven in the said tryall."* A similar case 
was told to me by my first schoolmaster, who was 
himself the candidate on the occasion. He was a 
clever man, and a good general scholar, but he was of 
a lively social disposition, and probably seldom burnt 
the midnight oil over Hebrew roots. He was a popular 
man and became a popular preacher. He was not 
harshly dealt with at his " tryalls." The leading 
member of the presbytery took him aside, and 
referring to the chapter in the Hebrew Bible which 
the presbytery had prescribed to him for examination 
said : " Well, Clark, how are you prepared ? How far 
can you go in the translation ? " " Well, sir," said the 
anxious candidate, " I can make something of the 
first three verses, but I am not very sure of the fourth." 
" rU take care," said the friendly examiner, " that you 
shall not be asked to go beyond the third ! " 

Now, in this case, there was the same system of 
conducting the examination of the candidate in 
Hebrew, in the Garioch Presbytery, in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, as prevailed in the Alford 
Presbytery nearly a hundred and fifty years before. 
It was very much a matter of form. Apparently, the 
presbyteries were less exacting than usual in their 
requirements from schoolmasters, who could seldom 

* Record of the Exercise of Alford^ pp. 301-2. Edited by Dr. 
Bell, Keig. 
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attend r^ular and full sessions at the Hall. But very 
probably their treatment of the schoolmaster candidate 
depended in each case very much on the character of 
the man. I had from a friend many years ago an 
account of the examination of a candidate of this kind, 
which ended very differently from that which has just 
been given. The schoolmaster in question had a parish 
school near Banff. He was a clever man, and a 
superior scholar — the Hutton prizeman of his class. 
What he failed in was the discourse — the very last 
thing in which an able man was likely to fail. He 
had abundant ability to write a discourse superior to 
the average. He had only to select some text of 
scripture, and expound it with care and reverence in 
accordance with the standards of his church. But he 
was not the man to do that. According to my 
informant (the Rev. Thomas Dawson), who lived 
for some time in his neighbourhood, he was a very 
opinionative and disputatious individual, and, instead 
of trying to get quietly through his trials, he seemed 
to have rather courted a quarrel with the presbytery. 
He read the discourse which he gave in, and when the 
members, one after another, proceeded to give their 
opinions of it, he did not listen patiently to objections, 
which were not probably very serious, but stood up 
boldly for every statement in the discourse, giving his 
reasons and authorities, showing very little respect for 
his critics. This was like arguing with the master of 
twenty legions. The trial might have ended favourably, 
however, had the candidate given some slight sigfn of 
submission. But, instead of that, when he saw that 
the ministers stood out for their objections to the 
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sermon, he exclaimed " Well, I don't care, it's one of 
Logan's best ! " The result, of course, was that no 
licence was granted to him then, and, I believe, the 
applicant never came forward again. Anyhow, my 
informant said this clever and scholarly student, in 
spite of his abilities and attainments, ended his days 
in the then poorly paid, though most honourable^ 
position of a parish schoolmaster. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Probationers 

When the student had passed his "trials," and received 
from the Presbytery the licence to preach, he became 
a probationer. He was a preacher, and remained a 
preacher till his appointment to a parish — when he 
was ordained, and became a minister in the full sense. 
But that consummation, however devoutly wished, 
might come very late or never, and meantime the 
probationer must live ; and to enable him to live, he 
usually took to teaching. In the Thirties, almost 
all the schools in Aberdeenshire, and in the North 
generally, were taught by probationers. Almost every 
parish had both a minister and a probationer; and 
sometimes the probationer preached as often as the 
minister. The probationers were, then, a very useful 
and influential body of men. There were usually 
a good many of them living in Aberdeen, engaged 
in private teaching during the week, and always 
available for Sunday duty. Those of them that were 
clever and promising were favoured by the professors, 
and had opportunities of preaching in the College 
Chapel at King's, and sometimes were appointed to 
deliver lectures. 

The old students had amusing incidents to relate 
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concerning the performances of some of the proba- 
tioners. One of them, a student of the Forties, and 
one of the best scholars in his class, was, as a 
probationer, exceptionally favoured by the professors, 
but did not seem to have the popular style, and 
lived and probably died a probationer. Preaching in 
the West Church, Aberdeen, he took for his text four 
verses of proper names — a passage seemingly barren 
of all edification. He extracted a lesson from it, 
however, but his reputation as a " grave and reverend " 
probationer probably suffered a temporary eclipse.* 

* The sennon was heard and reported by Mr. Camie at the 
time, and he records the fact in his usual graphic style. — " The 
preacher, the Rev. Charles Macdonald, was a young fellow of 
brilliant parts and a good preacher. I recollect him officiating 
one forenoon in the West Church during my precentorship days, 
and delivering a holding-the-ear discourse, which created some 
wonderment among that meditative congregation. The text 
and lesson was wholly in the last four verses of the first 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles, and the preacher dwelt 
specially upon the respective Dukes of Edom, emphasising the 
repeated declaration that this one ' died,' the next one ' died,' 
and so forth. The sermon was fresh, welcome and instructive, 
and I paragraphed it innocently but admiringly to the ' Herald^ 
the result being that the young preacher became favourably 
identified with the Dukes of Edom, scripturally including the 
moral to be drawn from the lesson which was, ' And the waters 
of oblivion have rolled over them — ^ Not long after Macdonald 
received the appointment of Professor of Mathematics in 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. He died early in March, 
1901." — Camie's Aberdeen Reminiscences, II. 6-7. 

I was introduced to Mr. Macdonald in the early Fifties by 
his and my friend, Mr. Duncan Anderson, author of Lays of 
Canada^ and he paid me a short visit in the late Nineties. He 
told me then how much the Professor did for him, but he said 
he never as a preacher came up to his own ideals. 
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Another probationer of the same period, who had 
some similar university advantages, but had not 
the other's abilities or acquirements, was asked to 
take the Sunday duty of an aged minister. He 
arrived at the manse on the Saturday evening, and, 
on retiring to his bed-chamber, requested his host to 
supply him with ample writing materials, as he was 
going to compose his sermon before going to bed. 
This incident might be overlooked in a probationer. 
A somewhat similar incident was told me recentiy on 
the very best authority, and not of a probationer, but 
of a man who had been a parish minister for years. 
This gentleman and an elderly brother minister had 
agreed to preach, one in the forenoon and the other 
in the afternoon, on a Communion Sunday, at a 
church, I think, in Morayshire. When they arrived at 
the manse, the elder preacher said to the younger 
that he would be obliged if he would let him know 
what was his text and his subject for the day ; he 
always liked, he said, when he was one of two, who 
were to preach in the same pulpit on the same day, 
to know the other preacher's text, so that there might 
be no want of harmony in their teaching. " Well," 
responded the younger, ** I am sorry I can't answer 
your question, the fact is, I never select my text till 
about twenty minutes before I ascend the pulpit." 
This answer almost took away the breath of the aged 
preacher ; but all he said was — " Well, certainly there 
tnust be diversities of gifts." 

The Rev. James Greig, of Chapel of Garioch, told 
me that a class-fellow of his acquired some reputation 
as a preacher at the probationary stage, and was 
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asked to preach in the College Chapel. He asked 
Greig to come and hear him. Greig went, and was 
chiefly struck by the eccentricities in the sermon. 
One sentence, he said, stuck to his memory. Speak- 
ing of the love of God, the preacher said it was 
beyond the power of man to do justice to it *' I 
could not do so/' he added, " though I had a world 
of paper and pen and ink conform*^ 

Sometimes, a schoolmaster probationer took the 
whole ordinary Sunday services in a parish church for 
years on end, when the minister happened to be aged 
and infirm. As a rule, however, the probationer 
preached in a different church every Sunday that he 
was called to preach, and, as his congregation thus 
differed almost every Sunday, he could safely deliver 
the same sermon to each. Thus, if he had a favourite 
sermon, it was sure to be preached in almost every 
church in a wide district, and, if there was anything 
peculiar in the text, or eccentric in the sermon, it 
became the subject of general talk in the district ; and 
in course of time, the unusual word or phrase was 
transferred to the preacher, and became the designa- 
tion, by which he was usually known. 

When I settled in the country, I was astonished to 
hear my neighbours speaking to each other in a 
familiar way about the brazen serpent *' I saw the 
brazen serpent the other day," or " the brazen serpent 
is to be here next Sunday," was the style of talk. I 
found that this was the common title of a probationer, 
who had a favourite sermon on the brazen serpent 
At the time referred to, he was, I believe, pretty well 
advanced in years, and still a probationer. 
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This was a Northern instance. — The Rev. Donald 
Macleod, the editor of Good Words^ in the March 
number for 1900, supplies us with a striking instance 
in the South. In an article on " A Sticket Minister/* 
he gives a melancholy notice of a member of that 
unfortunate class who was nicknamed " the sparrow," 
because his favourite text was. " Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing?" The great aim 
of the discourse was the confutation of the higher 
critics, by a triumphant reconciliation of this text, 
with the one which says that "Five sparrows 
are sold for two farthings." The difference be- 
tween the wholesale and retail prices made all clear 
and plain. 

The probationer may have some little weakness or 
eccentricity and yet be a sound teacher. A body of 
such men in a large town must be of essential service 
to their Church, especially in the holiday season. But 
there is some risk at that season that a visitor to the 
town, who takes the round of the churches, in order to 
hear all the best preachers, may to his astonishment 
find himself in the evening sitting for the third time 
that day under the same youthful preacher delivering 
to him the same sermon. This was the actual 
experience of a friend of mine in the city of Aberdeen, 
thirty years ago. She took some friends from the 
country to the church of one popular town Divine, but 
found the pulpit filled by a young preacher, who 
delivered a neat and passable sermon. In the after- 
noon she took them to the church of another much 
appreciated Divine, but there again the same youth- 
ful preacher mounted the pulpit, and delivered to them 
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the same sermon. To make sure of not being foiled 
a third time, my friend took her country cousins in 
the evening to Woodside, believing that there they 
would be sure to find the popular local preacher 
filling his own pulpit, but once more it was the same 
youthful preacher, and the same now familiar 
sermon, earnestly impressed upon them for the 
third time. 

Of course, a case of this sort might happen at a 
time although the preacher were neither a young man 
nor a probationer. Such a case did actually happen 
in Edinburgh in the first half of last century. A 
grandson of Bishop Horsley was on a visit to Edin- 
burgh, and that he might hear as many as possible of 
the Edinburgh clergy, he resolved to attend each of 
the three chief Episcopal churches in the city, on the 
same day. He went, I think, to St. John's in the fore- 
noon, to St Paul's in the afternoon, and in the evening 
to St. Peter's. To his great astonishment, the 
preacher to whom he had to give ear, in each case, 
was his own father ! 

The disappointed hearers in all these cases probably 

lost little, by their disappointment To an earnest 

attentive hearer, it is probably more edifying to listen 

to one sermon thrice in one day, than to listen to 

three sermons once. When chaplain to the soldiers 

in Piershill Barracks, Edinburgh, Dr. Russell, Leith, 

preached on one occasion a sermon which the 

commanding ofHcer thought it good for the soldiers 

to hear, and he requested the preacher to deliver it 

again on the next two consecutive services. This was 

done. 

G 
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Careers open to Graduates "Sixty years 

SINCE " 

The graduate of sixty years ago had, on going out 
into the world, no such choice of a career as his 
more fortunate successor of the present day. There 
was no Free Church of Scotland, with its hundreds 
of pulpits to fill ; no open Indian Civil Service ; and 
practically no English Universities, with their much 
coveted honours and numerous "open careers." In 
those days, the pulpit, as has been already said, was 
the aim of the great majority of the graduates, and 
many of them made the parish school a stepping- 
stone to the parish church. In the three northern 
counties, Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, the parish 
schoolmaster had lately become, by the Dick bequest 
as afterwards by other bequests, not only a highly- 
respected official, as he had always been in the North, 
but also a tolerably well paid one. Most of the 
King's College graduates were glad to take a parish 
school, pending preparation for the ministry. Those 
who failed to obtain a school, or were anxious to 
hurry on their Divinity studies, generally engaged in 
private tuition. Some went for a time to England, 
where there was a pretty constant demand for them, as 
teachers in boarding schools. Thus the professions, 
into which almost all the Aberdeen graduates drifted, 
were, with one exception, the four, which constituted 
Cowpcr's " Motley Rout" 

Church— Army ♦—Physic— Law 

Occasionally, however, a clever student like Sir 
* For army must be substituted school-room or class-room. 
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James Macintosh, " quitted collie, with considerable 
activity of mind, and boundless literary ambitioa" 
For him, an ordinary profession had but slender 
attractions. After a time, he usually drifted into 
literature. It is seldom, however, that even the 
cleverest writer can, as Sir Walter says, use literature 
"as a crutch," at least at first He may generally 
find it help him "as a staflF." Two distinguished 
students who graduated at Marischal College, in my 
time, very soon took to literature, and by its means 
raised themselves to fame and position almost as 
rapidly as did Sir James Macintosh when he 
crossed swords with Burke. 

The only King's College student who took to 
literature about my time was one who was never, so 
far as I could learn, distinguished for scholarship in 
any way, yet, who was known by his intimates to be 
a really clever fellow, rather original in his views and 
very critical on the professors and on most existing 
institutions. He was a Magistrand when I entered, 
and I used to hear not a little of his ardent advocacy of 
phrenology. At the last meeting of the Literary 
Society at the close of the session, I heard him speak. 
He spoke in character. The more distinguished 
scholars of his class (Gregory and Wallace, &c) gave 
eloquent expression to their feelings at taking a final 
leave of the venerable old halls and the learned 
professors to whom they owed so much. Mr. C. 
then got up and forthwith struck a very jarring 
note. He felt no regret at leaving the old halls. He 
didn't owe much to them. He had learned more 
solid and practical truth from an eighteen-penny 
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pamphleti than he had learned from all the professors 
of King's College with all their lectures and black- 
boards. His philosophy had evidently been taken 
from Combe's " Constitution of Man ; " and it was 
reported among the students, that there was some 
hesitation among the professors in granting him a 
d^ree on account of the answer which he had given 
to some question in the moral philosophy examination 
paper. However, he did get his d^ree, and then he 
said to a class-fellow — ** I'll have a splash in the 
world ! " He had his splash, and, on the whole, came 
out of it not without credit and success. He entered 
for a time the office of a very prosperous legal 
gentleman, a relative I believe of his own family, 
under whom he might have easily attained to a 
lucrative position as a man of business. But he does 
not appear to have liked the work, nor to have co- 
operated harmoniously with his superior ; and, after a 
time, he was heard of as the editor of a Fifeshire 
journal. A few years later, he became editor of an 
Indian newspaper, which throve under his manage- 
ment Eventually, I understand, he became the chief 
proprietor of the paper, and leaving it for a time 
under the charge of another editor, he came to 
London to qualify himself to plead at the Indian Bar. 
He met with heavy losses from the failure of a bank ; 
but he always kept his head above water, and died as 
a Bombay Judge or Magistrate. I heard much of 
him from a Bombay Scottish chaplain, who was 
intimate with him, and appeared to have been greatly 
amused by his peculiar views and his original re- 
marks. He was critical even upon such eminent 
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visitors as Norman Macleod, and one of his remarks 
was, " I'm going to establish a society for the Con- 
version of Ministers." 

The longing for a " splash in the world " is probably 
the cause of the comparative failure in life of not a 
few clever and scholarly graduates. Apparently, the 
cleverer and more successful a student has been, the 
less likely he is to settle down to the every-day duties 
of an ordinary profession. In fact, the more nearly 
talent approaches to genius, the more restless and 
erratic does its possessor seem to be. Probably, most 
students can corroborate this statement from experi- 
ence. I have been struck with instances and illus- 
trations of the seeming truth, not only in the case of 
individuals, but of whole families. About sixty years 
ago, there passed through the classes at King's, one 
distinguished student belonging to each of the two 
contrasted characters, the steady regular plodding 
type, and the unsteady irregular erratic type, — each 
of these was, as a scholar, " if not first, in the veiy 
first line;" but the former studied regularly and 
hard, the latter only by fits and starts. Each of these 
two students had at least two brothers at college, 
either before him or after him, and the characters and 
careers of all the members of each family appear to 
have been almost exactly similar. 

I believe I am quite correct in saying that everyone 
of the class of steady plodding students who lived to 
enter the world of work and duty, attained to a 
respectable position ; while almost everyone of the 
erratic class threw up his college course before he 
was half-way through, to have ''a splash in the 
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world." If any of these survived his " splash," and 
sobered by experience took seriously to congenial 
work, he outstripped in brilliance of achievement the 
best efforts of his steady-going contemporaries * 

A brilliant university career is due mainly to 
intellect. Whether it is followed up by a brilliant 
or even a moderately successful life career, depends 
upon character. Not to mention higher requisites 
and influences, the power of self-control — " wisdom's 
root " — may be wholly wanting. The history of some 
of the greatest geniuses proves this point with painful 
conclusiveness. Not only, however, may brilliant 
gifts exist without the power of self-control, but the 
possession of the gifts may be fatal to the maintenance 
or cultivation of that homely quality. It would seem 
as if a brilliant college career, with its eager struggles 
and excitements, tended in some cases to damage the 
mind as much as the body ; and that probably few 
very brilliant students leave the academic halls with 
the mens sana in corpore sano. The mind has been 
either overtaxed and weakened, or it has got a wrong 
twist or bias. 

I happened to know well the class-fellow of a 
student whose course had been exceptionally brilliant 
in the severest and most hard worked session, — for 

* Probably, the most eminent student who had his *' splash in 
the world,*' was Mr. Archibald Forbes — " The most brilliant of 
war correspondents.'* " Brilliancy was indeed Forbes's special 
quality. His work had the fine flash and go, the power of 
instant observation, the gift of easy, adroit expression ; the spirit 
and feeling both of the battle and of the larger task of campaign- 
ing, which make the ideal correspondent." — H. W. Massingham 
in Leisure Hour^ June, 1900. 
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instance, he was first in all the three classes. Yet, 
when he left college, he appeared to have sunk to the 
level of the most common place graduate, and for 
some time at least occupied a very ordinary position. 
I asked two or three of his class-fellows what was the 
cause of this seeming break-down. In every case, the 
answer was the same : " He is worked out ! " 

Another brilliant student of a different stamp, and 
somewhat eminent as a prize taker but apparently with 
even greater abilities, on leaving college, accepted 
a situation which by learning and ability he could very 
easily have filled with great credit. He made no 
mark in it, however, and soon gave it up. I asked a 
student who knew him intimately, what profession he 
thought our clever friend would take to now ? What 
was he fit for ? The answer was, " To sit in the Hall 
of the University and answer examination papers." 
This seemed to imply that in the opinion of his friend 
this clever graduate had become and would remain a 
mere student or bookworm — so much attached to 
study and the pursuits of knowledge as to be unfitted 
for active life, even the effective communication of 
his great knowledge. A case, apparently, the direct 
reverse of this one came to my knowledge some 
years ago. 

My informant lunched one day with a high authority 
of Aberdeen University,* in company with a pro- 

* The above generous tribute to the father of his youthful guest 
was very creditable to the host There is no reason now why 
the host's name should not be mentioned. It was the Principal, 
the late Sir William Geddes, who appears to have been in some 
respects, an ideal Principal, making the University, as has been 
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bationer whose father had been a class-fellow of the 
distinguished host In the course of conversation, the 
host said to the young probationer, "Your father 
ought to have done more than he has done." " What," 
interposed my informant, " has he not always done 
all his duties faithfully and creditably ? '* " No doubt," 
was the answer, " but he should have done something 
more than mere routine official duties. He was 
decidedly the best scholar in our class." Apparently, 
if the good man here referred to was wanting in 
anything, it was in ambition. 

Sir Henry Taylor, author of the notable dictum, 
" the world knows nothing of its greatest men," says 
in his memoirs that Mr. Gladstone once told him 
" that he (Taylor) only wanted ambition to be a great 
man." Anyhow, in this case, the student did not oust 
the man of action, but the man of action ousted or 
absorbed the student. 

There is a promising yet disappointing university 
man who is the direct opposite of this gentleman — 
one who fails from excess of ambition and activity 
rather than from the want of either — one who lives 
and moves in excitement and controversy and tries 

said, his " hobby,'' taking the deepest interest in it, and in every 
person and thing connected with it Had his days been pro- 
longed a few more years, he would probably have published a 
full and exact account of King's College, teachers and taught, in 
his own student days. He had taken the matter, as he said, ad 
avisandum. The avisandum^ he feared, with his then *' pressure 
of duties," would be a lon^m avisandum^ This, he said, was 
not good Latin but it " would go into a Scotsman's head" It 
was a lamentably true foreboding. That day, two months after 
the date of the letter, he was laid in his grave ! 
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too much. Many years ago, I asked a friend about 
a very clever friend of his who had lately left college. 
^*0h," said my friend, "he's an immensely clever 
fellow, but I am afraid he will never accomplish very 
much. He is continually jumping from one subject to 
another — while absorbed in a deep theological pro- 
blem, he will suddenly cast it aside and commence an 
article on electricity or some like subject" 

An Aberdeen professor told a friend of mine, that 
one of his colleagues was an undoubtedly able man, 
but he frittered away his abilities. The late excellent 
Librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. Cox, was said to have 
had at his finger end an immense mass of most 
valuable information regarding rare and old books, 
which his friends frequently urged him to commit to 
paper. He never did it. He was not only a busy 
man but also one who had many interests and flitted 
from subject to subject. " What's Cox doing now ? " 
asked one friend of his of another one day. " He's 
doing something else^' was the very significant reply. 
One who takes a lively interest in the burning 
questions of the day, and has a turn for controversy, 
is apt to spend and be spent in the ceaseless pro- 
duction of fugitive letters, articles, and pamphlets. 

There is another class of students whose after life, 
whether successful or otherwise, has a special interest 
of its own. These are the men who more or less 
steadily keep up their university studies or some of 
them without any view to teaching, or any other 
object in fact than the acquisition of learning and 
knowledge. This was doubtless most frequently the 
case in the olden days of the " open door/' when the 
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entrant student was often very slenderly equipped. 
The most striking instance, in proof of this, is that of 
the late Dr. Adams of Banchory Ternan. Dr. Adams 
went to college with little knowledge of the classics ; 
but was stirred to emulation by the superior linguistic 
attainments of his fellow-students, and he determined^ 
if possible, to make up his lee- way. When opportunity 
offered, he set to work on Homer and Virgil, devoting 
seventeen hours a day to the study of their immortal 
epics, till he had read them through and through, 
which he did, it is said, at least six or seven times 
during his life. In Greek literature, Adams's studies 
embraced nearly the whole field. " Besides the Greek 
Medical Authors,*' he says, " I have also read almost 
every Greek work that has come down to us from 
Antiquity, except the Ecclesiastical writers — all the 
poets, the historians, philosophers, orators, writers of 
science, novelists, and so forth." 

No doubt, in this life- long study of Greek works^ 
Adams was moved mainly if not solely by his love of 
knowledge and classic literature. He read for pleasure 
and self-culture ; finding ample compensation for the 
hard day's work of a country doctor in nightly 
converse with " the mighty minds of old." The effect 
of this rare union of Greek lore and medical skill in 
" one small head " might have died with him had not 
the Sydenham Society persuaded him to translate for 
them, some of the chief Greek works in medicine — 
Paulus Aegineta, etc 

No doubt, there have always been a few students in 
every class who did to some extent that which Adams 
did so thoroughly. I have known instances of the 
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sort in students of the Twenties the Thirties and the 
Forties. One who had a passion for history went on 
reading the classic historians ; another who was both 
a wit and poet read "the whoole of Horace," and 
made apt and humorous quotations from him, main- 
taining for one thing that it is clear from Ode xxii, 
book 1st, that Horace, like the other " eminent men 
of all nations," was born in Edinburgh or Aberdeen I 
A third student, who, like Adams, went to college 
with the most scanty classical equipment, resolved 
that, if ever he had opportunity, he would read the 
whole of the classics. Probably, he meant by " the 
whole," not all the Greek and Roman authors, but 
only those that were read in the classes in his time — 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, etc. Even 
in this limited sense, he regretted that his achievement 
fell far short of his ideal ; and one chief cause of this 
was that, in his case, the ancient classics were con- 
tinually being jostled aside by the modem. He never, 
however, altogether abandoned his too ambitious aim, 
but kept more or less in touch with the classics all 
along. It was comparatively easy for him to do this, 
because he did not read over whole works six or seven 
times like Dr. Adams, but limited his repeated 
perusals to favourite poems and passages of poems. 
Many of these he read or conned, not merely seven 
times, but seventy times seven. These he could, he 
said, always recall and mentally repeat, and did so 
often, when books and companions were inaccessible ; 
and thus he had found them to be "the bliss of 
solitude " and of sleepless nights ! 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE UNION QUESTION IN THE THIRTIES AND THE 

NEXT TWO DECADES 

No one who knows the state of the two Aberdeen 
Colleges in the Thirties and during the epochal move- 
ment of the next two decades, could have any doubt 
that their Union was only a question of time. In the 
Thirties, however, the question seemed dormant 
Repeated attempts to carry a Union Bill through 
Parliament had failed, and the Universities had done 
something to set their houses in order. As a body, the 
Professors of both colleges were strongly opposed to 
Union. Most of them were elderly men and were 
averse to any great and sweeping change. Probably, 
they believed that the movement was now quashed for 
their time at least ; and in this sense it was quashed. 
The whole of the chairs of the Professors of King's 
were vacated before the end of twenty years by death. 
As the elderly professors passed away, the old order 
gradually gave place to the new. The men that 
took their place were generally favourable to reforms 
and developments called for by the times. One of 
them, Professor David Thomson, became the leading 
Academic promoter of Union, within the College and 
without Mainly through his influence, the progres- 
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sives had become the leading party in the Senatus in 

the early years of the Fifties. This was the beginning 

of the end of the old system, and it was marked by a 

memorable struggle within the walls of the Senatus- 

room. This I learnt a year or two after the event 

from Mr. Andrew Scott, Professor of Hebrew and 

Oriental Languages, whom it was my good fortune to 

meet on several occasions in the years 1852-53. The 

Senatus met in June, 185 1, to appoint a successor to 

Professor Tulloch. Eight professors were present, and, 

on a division, they stood four to four. The aged 

Principal was one of the eight, and occupied the chair, 

and though the oldest Professor, he yet voted with the 

youthful progressives ; but, being quite blind, he was 

ill-fitted to maintain order on such a critical occasion. 

Accordingly, when the votes were declared equal, the 

opposing party, knowing that the Principal had the 

casting vote, rose from their seats and hurried towards 

the door with the view as it seemed of preventing the 

making of any appointment at that time. Suspecting 

their purpose, however, Hebrew Scott, a tall powerful 

man, rushed to the door, put his back to it and stood 

there immovably till the fugitives had resumed their 

seats and order was restored. The business was then 

concluded by the Principal giving his casting vote in 

favour of the candidate of the progressive party — Mr. 

Frederick Fuller, fourth wrangler at Cambridge in 

1842. Thus, mainly by "Hebrew" Scott's energetic 

action, there was promptly seated in the mathematical 

chair a high wrangler, and a most competent teacher — 

a very welcome coadjutor to Professor Thomson, the 

great wrangler maker. This was an important step 
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towards university union, and a higher standard of 
attainment. 

This it would seem was not the only occasion on 1 

which Hebrew Scott gave a "potential vote." Sir ^ 

William Geddes, in his life-like presentation of Scott, 
attributes to the " potentiality of his vote," the result 
of two elections that happened within the next four 
years.* 

He thus helped to bring in three professors, of whom 
two, as time passed, were raised to the principalship, 
one of them (Peter Colin Campbell) within two 
years. It was impossible for Scott to do what he 
did on those three occasions without, as the Principal 
says, " trampling on many toes." To me Scott 
seemed a regular "character," recalling those eigh- 
teenth century eccentrics pourtrayed with so much 
gusto by Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay — men 
and women too, ever incisive in speech and decisive 
in action, equally prompt to speak their thought and 
" put down their foot," heedless of tender toes ; yet 
mostly, like good Hebrew Scott, " brave, honest souls." 

*One of the professors in whose election Scott's vote was 
potential was Dr. Geddes himself, and, in that instance, its 
potentiality was very marked. There were three candidates for 
the Greek Chair. Two of the candidates had four supporters 
each in the Senatus. The third candidate (Geddes) had but one 
supporter, viz., Hebrew Scott Neither of the two parties of 
four would yield to the other. Thus, Scott became master of 
the situation. He could by his vote at once put in either of the 
two first candidates. But he did better. He put in his own 
one vote candidate. The parties who would not yield to each 
other, yielded to him, and William Duguid Geddes became 
Professor of Greek. 
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According to my recollection, what in him (Hebrew 
Scott) seemed most to strike the good people of 
Aberde* n, was his passion for travel manifested not 
only by his wide wanderings in vacation times, but 
also in his frequent walks between Old Aberdeen and 
New. One gentleman who frequently passed him on 
such occasions remarked to me that, in his eagerness 
to get forward, he foiled ahead always with his mouth 
wide open, as if gasping for breath. I recall two or 
three of his anecdotes of travel, which have an interest 
as illustrating the difference between then and now. 

In the very first excursion which he made, which 
was a voyage up the Baltic with a fellow-student, 
either during the college vacation or immediately after 
graduating — anyhow it was not long after Waterloo — 
he found to his great astonishment, that he and his 
youthful friend, wherever they landed, seemed to be 
objects of the deepest interest ; everywhere received 
with effusive kindness and hospitality— dining even 
with the King of Denmark. 

*' Waterloo," he said, " did it all." 

On another occasion, in the Mediterranean, he was 
indebted not in this case to his country, but to a 
countryman — for unlooked-for, but most timely ser- 
vice. He had landed at Algiers, or some other city 
of evil repute on the African coast, with a party 
which some how got into a difficulty with the 
authorities, and were taken before the Dey or 
Governor. With the Dey was his vizier, or right 
hand man, a red-haired gentleman, in turban and 
flowing robes, with whom the decision of their case 
seemed chiefly to rest. Anyhow, their case was 
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speedily disposed of. The red-haired vizier stood up 
and told them — not in Arabic or Turkish, but in 
plain English, flavoured with a rich Doric accent, — 
that they might go, pointing out, at the same time 
what objects of interest in the town and neighbour- 
hood, they might see without exciting suspicion. The 
vizier was a Scot abroad. 

The Professor had not a few American stories. 
The country was then young and undeveloped, and 
the easy-going, democratic manners of the people 
rather grated on his feelings. Things are no doubt 
much changed now ; and if Scott could revisit Niagara 
now, he would doubtless receive a civil and satisfactory 
answer to his question — "What are the best points 
from which to view the Falls?" It would not be 
" That's a question, Mr. Stranger, that would puzzle 
the Angel Gabriel himself," nor would the questioned 
American neglect to rise or even look up to his 
questioner.*" 

• While writing the above, I observe a letter in the British 
Wuklyy August, 3rd, 1899, by Mr. Benj. A. Lyon, Hampstead, 
which contains several interesting anecdotes of Hebrew Scott ; 
one on the authority of Mr. James Hall, Shipbuilder, Aberdeen, 
which Mr. Hall said was *' characteristic of Scott'' He had 
lately gone to Norway, and at the commencement of his trip, 
had met with the defaulting secretary of a company that had 
come to grief involving much loss and distress ; that the secretary 
had appealed to the Professor for money to enable him to go to 
the States ; and that in accordance to this request, he had given 
him the contents of his purse, and returned to spend the rest of 
his holiday in Aberdeen. This occurred in the year 1868 or 
1869. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE NORTH IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

This is a plain and simple record of facts as they 

were known to me in my early days. I have written 

it, after some hesitation at the suggestion of a very 

highly respected Edinburgh clergyman, the Rev. Angus 

M. Mackay, Trinity Church, Dean Bridge, who came to 

know the Church only in the latter end of the century. 

In a letter (Jan. 13th, 1902) he says, "a true picture 

of the old indigenous Scottish Church as it existed 

before the influx of English High Churchmen, would 

be better obtained from the first half of last century, 

and from Aberdeenshire than anywhere else." He 

adds, ** a succinct description of the churches ; their 

arrangement ; the apparel of their ministers ; the 

services; the views held upon the Scottish Office, 

and upon Apostolical Succession ; the attitude of the 

clergy towards Presbyterian ministers, &c., would be 

of the utmost value to the future historian." 

I have stated succinctly under the foregoing heads 

all that I know, and in cases where I was in some doubt 

as to facts, I have sought and found exact information 

from records extant in some of the larger congr^a- 

tions in the North. I begin with 

H 
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The Churches — and their Arrangement 

With one or two exceptions, viz., St Andrews, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, Banff, the churches were 
verj' humble and plain buildings. Since about the 
middle of the 19th century, every one of them has 
been rebuilt, generally in the approved ecclesiastical 
style. The arrangement of the old churches was 
much the same as that of the Presbyterian churches. 
Not one of them even in the towns had a chancel, 
and generally the pulpit and reading desk, with 
sometimes the precentor's desk added, stood on the 
side rather than at the end of the church. The 
structure of the three desks or boxes, rising one above 
another, at an angle of 45, with the pulpit at the top, 
formed rather an imposing feature of the humble 
building, and was known as "the three decker." I 
never happened to see more than a "two decker." 
Another feature of the churches in those days, was 
that many of them had galleries on three sides of 
the building. In the old church of Cruden, in which 
I officiated once before the erection of the present 
handsome building, the galleries all but touched the 
pulpit on both sides. Mr. Ranken, whom I saw 
before going to Cruden, told me of this peculiarity, 
adding, "If you have any difficulty in reading your 
MS., perhaps your hearers on either side will be able 
to give you some assistance." 

No doubt it was chiefly to considerations of economy 
that this unusual extension of galleries was due, for 
by this expedient a church might be made to 
accommodate about twice as many people as it could 
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without galleries. The little church at Monymusk, 
when fitted up in 1801, had three galleries ; but when 
repairs were made about thirty years afterwards, one 
of the three was taken down. In all the country 
churches known to me, the altar was in front of the 
reading desk and pulpit, and was a very plain 
structure. 

**The Apparel of the Ministers" 

By "the apparel" in my friend's suggestion is 
probably meant the minister's vestments when con- 
ducting the service. Till the year 18 19, in the 
diocese of Aberdeen the only vestment used was the 
black gown, a black stole or scarf and white linen 
bands. After the Synod of that year, the surplice or 
" white gown," as the people called it, was used by all 
the clergy in the desk and at the altar, but the black 
gown and bands without stole continued to be used 
in the pulpit by most of the clergy till well into the 
second half of the century. The cassock seemed to 
be unknown. 

The older clergy of the period do not appear to 
have taken well to the use of the surplice. It was 
recommended by Bishop Skinner several years before 
its use was enjoined by authority of the Bishop in 
Synod. It was then adopted by the whole clergy ; but 
not always with a good grace. It was something 
altogether different from anything in use in Scotland, 
and the old clergy were averse to the adoption of 
anything of that kind, unless it was something 
essential to the discharge of their duty. 
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I was told by an old member of the Meldrum 
congr^ation that Mr. Robertson, the clergyman, who 
was a very modest, shy man, was greatly troubled by 
the order to adopt " the white gown." There was no 
vestry connected with the church, and the good man 
always vested in his house, which was on the other 
side of the road from the church. To walk across the 
road in the black Geneva gown, familiar to all 
observers was nothing. But to cross in a shining 
white vestment never before seen in the district was 
sure to create a sensation, startling if not actually 
frightening simple and ignorant spectators. 

This was indeed the effect produced in two com- 
paratively recent instances known to me — of the 
sudden appearance of a surpliced clergyman at a 
funeral. In the one case a boy took fright, in the 
other a man was at least startled. The latter ex- 
claimed ; " Is that the * corp * himsel ? " At the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Inverness Cathedral 
there was a very long, surpliced procession. The 
Highlanders were not frightened but one spectator 
exclaimed : " There goes the whited sepulchres ! " 

Here, doubtless, peeped out the natural prejudice 
against all such pre-reformation vestments. As for 
the ordinary " apparel of ministers," with the exception 
of the white tie, it was " black and all black." In my 
early days there was nothing in this dress different 
from that of a Presbyterian minister, except perhaps 
that the latter gentlemen more frequently appeared 
on week days with a black tie, instead of a white. 
The black coat was till the middle of the century 
almost invariably a dress coat — a fashion probably 
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due to dira necessttas. The minister probably had 
never more than one presentable coat, and that must 
always be on his back whenever he appeared in 
public. 

The Services 

The services were all very plain, but as a rule 
joined in by all with great reverence and devotion. 
The psalms for the day were never sung but always 
said, every member taking part Besides the Can- 
ticles, three or four metre psalms or hymns were 
sung at the usual breaks; and the service was, I 
believe, invariably commenced by the singing of a 
psalm or hymn. In Folia Rule, or MeiklefoUa Church, 
the very appropriate opening psalm thus sung was 
cxxxii. 8, 9, 10. 

An ordinary morning service consisted of Matins, 
Litany, the Communion Office to the end of the Nicene 
Creed (the Table prayers as they came to be called), 
and the sermon. 

The evening service was simply according to the 
Prayer book; but in cases where the congregation 
was small and scattered, it was held only during the 
summer months. 

The Holy Communion in the country charges was 
usually celebrated four or five times a year — at the 
three great festivals, and on the first Sunday in 
August, and also in some cases on the first Sunday 
in October. Latterly the first Sunday in Lent was 
added in some congregations. In the two largest 
and most important congregations, MeiklefoUa and 
Longside, the record in this matter is very distinct 
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There is a list of Bishop Petrie's of the communions 
at Folia, from the year 1763 to 1779. At first the 
Bishop had only three celebrations — those at the three 
great festivals. In 1764 he added a fourth, viz., in 
August. Bishop Petrie's list closes in 1779, and there 
is no list or record of times, from that year till 1851, 
when it is found that the number of celebrations had 
in the long interval risen from four to six, viz., the 
first Sunday in Lent in addition to the three festivals 
and the two summer celebrations. The number 
continued thus till 1863, when in compliance with 
canonical rules, monthly celebrations were introduced.* 

At Longside there are no lists or records from an 
early period, but there is abundant evidence in the 
testimony of living members of the congregation, as 
to the practice up to the year 1875, when monthly 
celebrations were begun. Till then the number of 
yearly celebration was five, viz., on the three great 
festivals, and in August and October.! At Ellon and 
in at least one other country congregation, the monthly 
celebration was introduced at an earlier period. 

In some of the old established congregations, it was 
not without difficulty that monthly celebrations were 
introduced. I remember being told by Mr. Low of 
Longside, sometime after the canonical injunction 
came out, that he would not attempt to propose the 
change to his people himself, but would ask the 
Bishop to come and do so. I suppose this was what 

* Letter of the Rev. George Low, Rector of St George's, 
Folia Rule, March 18th, 1902. 

t Letter of the Rev. Robert Mackay, Rector of St John 
the Evangelist, Longside, March 18th, 1902. 
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he did ; but it was at least a dozen years afterwards. 
When I went to Monymusk, I added a fifth to the four 
celebrations that had been the rule before ; and I soon 
found that some of the leading members seemed to con- 
sider this an unwarrantable innovation. Most members 
of the church in those days had much the same belief 
in this matter as the great body of their fellow- 
countrymen, viz., that the Eucharist was indeed a high 
and holy ordinance — one, fitness for participation in 
which was their great criterion for judging themselves 
and their neighbours — one, therefore, which was never 
very long out of their thoughts, but which nevertheless 
was not one which in their opinion was intended for 
frequent celebration. The people really believed that 
infrequent, solemn participation was to them more 
edifying and more helpful than frequent participation 
would have been. Right or wrong there was no lack 
of reverence for the Eucharist or for any Church 
ordinance on their part " It seems abundantly clear, 
that the people's attachment to the Church, and 
their feeling of her paramount claims on their loyalty 
were out of sight of greater interest than what has 

come to prevail in recent years." Mr. (a northern 

churchman with the new views) " confessed freely that 
the churchman of the 1820-40 growth was much the 
superior of the modem article, though in his opinion 
he oughtn't to be.* 

This question of frequent or infrequent communion 
is not so simple as some persons may suppose ; and it 
is well to take a wide view of it, comparing for 

* Letter of Rev. George Low, March, 1902. 
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example the old Scottish practice, with that of con- 
tinental Roman Catholics, who are said to communicate 
only once a year, also that of the ancient Culdees.* 
Since the foregoing was written, the question of fre- 
quent or infrequent communion has been discussed in 
diocesan Synod of Edinburgh (Nov. 6th. 1903), 
when it was found that there was a falling off in the 
communions made during the year, while the number 
of communicants was greater ; an explanation was 
wanted, and Canon Murdoch, an excellent authority, 
gave the following, " There was a time when the clergy 
used to enforce the making of frequent communions 
as a great matter for the spiritual life of the people ; t 
he thought, wisely, a great many of the clergy were 
not doing that now. They were beginning to "see 
that there was more reverence in a few communions 
carefully prepared for than in a great many. They 
might see a stronger hope in the care with which 
people prepared for the communion. That feeling pre- 
vailed in the Roman Catholic Communion as well as 
in their own." 

The Scottish Office 

The old clergy all held that the native office was 
more correct and primitive than the English ; but it 
never appeared to me that more than a mere fraction 

* It seems to be proved by what took place at the council held 
by Queen Margaret, soon after she came to Scotland, that in the 
Scottish practice at that time, " Reception (of the communion) 
beyond that of the celebrant ceased,'* and that probably the 
Laity only communicated at the time of death. — See Bishop 
Dowden's Celtic Church of Scotland^ pp. 283-4. 

t Scottish Guardian^ Nov. 14th, 1902, p. 724. 
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of the laity knew or understood the points in which 
the Scottish differed from the English. And, then the 
clergy interpreted the office in a sense, and maintained 
its superiority to the English in a way, that differed 
widely from that which became common about the 
middle of the century. 

They all accepted the explanation of the presence 
in the Eucharist in the sense in which their non- 
juring forefathers explained it, viz., as a presence of 
" power and effect," or of " power and efficacy," and 
instead of thinking the Scotch office more Roman 
than the English, they firmly held the opposite view, 
maintaining that the Invocation in the Scotch office 
placed in the position which it held, was altogether 
incompatible with the Roman doctrine and the 
manner in which the consecration was believed to be 
effected. There could be no higher authority on this 
matter than that of Bishop Jolly. In a letter to Mr. 
Cruickshank, Arbroath (Feb. 20th, 18 18) informing 
him that Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Walker of Edinburgh 
had been holding regular service with the English 
Liturgy in a temporary chapel at Rome, being 
apparently the first Anglican clergyman who had 
ever thus officiated there. The Bishop wrote, " Among 
the strange occurrences of the day, Mr. Walker 
celebrating the Eucharist in that renowned city is 
certainly one raising its voice against the high mass 
of the day. But, inter noSy the office which as I 
presume our brother there performed [the English 
office] did not speak so loudly against the other as 
our Scotch Communion Office would have done ; for a 
real Romanist would a thousand times rather adopt 
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the English, which may be accommodated to transub- 
stantiation, whereas ours, by retaining the ancient 
Invocation in its proper place, bears irrefragable 
testimony against the corporal presence." * 

All the clergy with whom I ever spoke on this 
subject in the early Forties expressed their views in 
the same way as Bishop Jolly. A change came soon, 
and many years afterwards, an aged and highly 
respected clerical brother, Mr. Pressly, gave me a 
glimpse into the way in which it came about He 
said that going by invitation one evening to sup with 
the leading supporter of the Oxford views in Aberdeen, 
he found a large volume of the works of a well-known 
Roman Catholic controversialist lying on the table. 
His host pointing to the volume said, " That book has 
convinced me that in the Eucharist the consecration 
is eflFected by the words of institution when uttered 
by the officiating priest" 

Reservation 

Reservation, so far as I could learn, was not much 
practised in those days ; and never except when im- 
mediately required for the purpose of administering 
to the sick and aged. I never witnessed any case, 
and always found that even the sick members seemed 
to prefer having the elements consecrated in their 
presence. The service may be shortened if necessary, 
and in many places I have found that a number of 
aged and weakly members met in the same house, thus 
forming a small congregation in which the service might 
be performed with due reverence and little curtailment 

* Ufe of Bishop Jolly^ pp., 95-6. 
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Apostolical Succession 

I believe all the clergy of those days held this 
doctrine in a more or less strict and dogmatical sense. 
They would all have subscribed to the statement of it as 
given in the preface to the English Ordinal, viz., that 
** it is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy 
Scriptures, that from the Apostles' time there have 
been these three orders of ministers in Christ's 
Church — bishops, priests, and deacons." But I do not 
think that many of them dogmatised much as to the 
consequence of denying or n^lecting this primitive 
evidence. They believed that they themselves did 
right, but they did not speculate much as to how far 
their dissident neighbours did wrong. 

No doubt there were exceptions to this rule, perhaps 
a good number, but my decided impression is that 
this was the general attitude on the part of both 
clergy and laity. 

Preaching 

The preaching of the clergy was generally of a very 
plain, quiet, and moderate character. 

The motto of the Church in those days was 
" Evangelical truth and Apostolic order," and the 
clergy acted up to it, by following the order of the 
Prayer Book, through the whole Christian year, and 
speaking plainly and earnestly, if not eloquently, in 
turn upon all the great acts of redemption, and the 
doctrines and duties springing therefrom. Thus 
acting, they preached according "to the proportion 
of the faith/' declaring the whole counsel of God. 
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The sermons were generally about twice as long as 
those of most recent preachers, who seem to have 
rather bettered Baron Aldersen's good advice as to 
the length of the sermon, viz.^ " Twenty minutes with 
a leaning to mercy'* The leaning is probably in 
most cases now a curtailment of five minutes. The 
divines whom our fathers took for their guides and 
models were those of the Moderate High Church party 
in the England of the 17th and i8th centuries. Those 
eminent preachers were often very lengthy, and their 
Scottish admirers naturally imitated them in this 
feature, also to some extent in their Archaic style and 
manner. 

Sometimes in fact, the imitation was very close 
indeed ; but if likeness occasionally became identity, 
the old-fashioned hearers appear like Sir Roger de 
Coverley to have rather liked it. One of my oldest 
brethren when I entered the ministry told me, with 
much lively appreciation, the compliment which he 
received from a farmer of his congregation one Mon- 
day forenoon " That was a fine sermon you gave us 
yesterday, Mr. H." "I'm glad you liked it, John." 
" Aye, sir. Bishop Home writes good sermons ! " 

Our fathers were very patient listeners ; but some- 
times they became impatient of a continuance of very 
long sermons, and ventured to give the preacher hints 
to curtail. One preacher, a very earnest good man, 
who survived till the last quarter of last century, held 
on, it was said, for a whole hour every Sunday at 
morning service in a very loud voice. I could hardly 
believe the report at first, but I had full corroboration 
of its correctness from persons connected with the 
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congregation. To some hearers the excessive length 
was a great trial ; but this good man would listen to 
no hints, and there was no redress for the hearer,, 
unless the Bishop came to the rescue, as he did some- 
times in those days of fatherly government The 
first instance of such intervention, I heard from Bishop 
Russell at his own table. It occurred in his presence 
at an ordination service by Bishop Walker in an 
Edinburgh Church. The preacher on that occasion, 
who was, I think, clergyman of Musselburgh, went 
on, he said expounding and exhorting till the Bishop, 
who was anxious to proceed with the ordination, 
lost all patience and exclaimed repeatedly, ** Will no- 
body stop that man ? Will nobody stop that man ? *' 
In some way, I forget how, the man did stop. 

The Bishop's anecdote elicited another from one of 
the party where the stoppage was immediate and 
eifectual. In this case, the officiating prelate was 
Bishop Low of Moray, Ross and Argyle, and the 
occasion was, I believe, also an ordination service. 
The preacher on this occasion took for his subject 
Natural Religion, which he proposed to discuss under 
two heads. Under the first head, he gave at in- 
ordinate length and in a sing-song voice the argu- 
ment in favour of Natural Religion. Then he went 
on " Proceed we now, my brethren, to the second head 
of our discourse, and I will then prove to you that 
there is no such thing as Natural Religion." Here the 
Bishop called out in peremptory tones, " That will do 
for another occasion, Mr. Mackenzie." The right 
thing could be done at the right time in those homely 
days. No doubt the sermon on both occasions was 
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not only much too long, but also, to a great extent, in- 
appropriate to the occasion, — Mr. Mackenzie's was 
manifestly so. It was, I have no doubt, an essay 
written for the Pantonian Professor, who appears to 
have frequently prescribed that subject to the student 
— an essay made a sermon, by a text prefixed. I 
have more than once heard Bishop William Skinner 
mention similar instances of such correction of the 
preacher or reader — one occurred at his own ordina- 
tion by Bishop Horsley. 

The clergyman who read prayers on that occasion 
had forgotten the prescribed order (to omit a part of the 
service) and was going on in the usual way, when the 
bishop shouted out, " Go to the General Thanksgiving, 
sir." In another case, the bishop was Abemethy 
Drummond, who was living I think at Banff at the 
time. He attended the morning prayers in church ; 
but he laid down the rule that the service should 
never be begun till he (the bishop) entered the 
church. The clergyman had been slow to comply 
with this injunction ; but at last he did so pretty 
steadily for a time. One morning, however, for some 
reason, probably because the time was up, he began 
the service before the bishop appeared. On entering 
a little afterwards, the bishop called out. " Oh, you're 
at your aul' tricks again ! " 

Attitude towards Presbyterian Ministers 

So far as I know and believe, as the result of a 
pretty long experience, the attitude was in general 
and on both sides very agreeable, friendly and 
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neighbourly. With the older clergy and the younger 
brethren that sympathised with them, this attitude 
continued through the latter half of the century. 
Latterly this held true as regards Free Church as well 
as Established ministers. Time and Biblical criticism 
had dissipated prejudices and broken down barriers. 
Long continued and generally barren controversy, 
extending to the citadel of the faith, as well as to the 
outworks, had had a moderating effect on the minds 
of reasonable men. There came a marked disposition 
to tolerate divergent views on all questions not of 
fundamental importance, and a general desire for 
mutual association and co-operation. But at all 
times, both before and after the middle of the century, 
the relation between the parish minister and his 
Episcopalian neighbour was in most cases very 
neighbourly and friendly. The two exchanged visits 
and spent happy evenings together, and when 
gatherings took place in the parish they met at the 
festive board. For instance in the days before school- 
boards were established, there was every year a 
meeting of a committee of Presbytery to inspect 
or examine the parish school. At the dinner at the 
manse which followed the inspection, the Episcopalian 
minister was as a rule invariably invited, and I believe 
seldom or never failed to attend. These and like meet- 
ings I found very agreeable, and sometimes also in 
more ways than one very profitable. Any subject 
might be brought up, and have light thrown upon it 
by a well-read or a far-travelled brother. But time 
was generally rather limited ; and most of it was 
frequently taken up by toasts. These were often merely 
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vehicles for good-natured banter of each other by the 
brethren, which seldom failed to enliven and amuse 
the party ; not a little wit and humour being evolved 
in the speeches and rejoinders. If there was a 
humorous old bachelor in the party, as there was in 
the Garioch presbytery, his health was sure to be 
proposed at great length, with expressions of lively 
sympathy for his lonely, cheerless condition, and 
earnest exhortations to him, to seek true comfort in 
connubial bliss. There was never probably any ex- 
pectation that this good advice would be taken, and it 
never was ; but what was expected, and what seldom 
or never disappointed expectation, was a lively, racy 
reply, traversing the usual arguments for the blessed- 
ness of the married state, and citing uncontestable 
ancient, as well as " modem instances," from history, 
both sacred and profane, in proof of the contrary. 
The genial old bachelor's ingenious arguments and 
occasional crushing retorts were much relished, long 
remembered and often repeated. It was impossible 
for any reasonable person to doubt the effect of these 
happy social meetings in dispelling prejudice and 
narrow, gloomy views, and disposing all who took 
part in them to active co-operation in all good works 
for the benefit of their neighbours, of whatever de- 
nomination. There are some incidents recorded in 
the lives of our clergy in the earlier years of the 
century, which witness to the existence of a like state 
of matters at that time. When the poet-priest, John 
Skinner, was asked, when drawing near his end, in 
what part of Longside Churchyard he would wish to 
be buried, he said, " Lay me down beside Mr. Brown, 
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[the lately deceased parish minister] he and I got on 
well together during life." 

When Bishop Low first held a Confirmation 
Service at Keith, the parish minister was one of the 
party at the dinner, which followed at the parsonage ; 
and his presence there and then was made memorable 
by the fact that he was believed to have on that 
occasion, by his presence of mind and prompt action, 
saved the Bishop's life, when he had nearly choked 
on a fish bone. In the early period of his ministry at 
Cruden, the genial Dr. Pratt had as a neighbour 
an equally genial minister at the manse, viz.^ Mr. or 
Dr. Cock. The two were both violin players and 
every now and then they had an evening concert 
by themselves. Neither of them^ it is said, was a 
first rate performer, but they could jocularly speak 
of themselves as if they were Paganinis. When the 
famous Italian player came to Aberdeen, Mr. Cock 
went with the crowd of music lovers to hear him. 
After one of the most brilliant displays of the great 
Master, a gentleman sitting behind Mr. Cock ex- 
claimed, " magnificent ! " Mr. Cock turned round and 
looking the gentleman hard in the face said with 
emphasis : '' Man, if you heard Pratt and me I " 

It occurs to me that I ought to add as an 
undoubted and interesting proof of the mutually 
friendly attitude in the lowland districts — the care- 
ful teaching of the Church Catechism, as well as the 
Shorter Catechism, in the parish schools. Before the 
days of school boards, as has been said, the schools 
were in the care of the Presbytery, a committee of 

which inspected them all, once a year at least. So 

I 
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far as I could learn, the practice in all the parish 
schools in the lowland districts of Aberdeenshire 
was to teach the children of all denominations, their 
cwn catechism — the master never explaining, but 
insisting upon the ipsissima verba of the authorised 
answer to every question — and if these were not 
forthcoming faithfully, impartially admonishing and 
whipping the pupil. Saturday was always a half 
holiday, and a day of joy to those who could " say 
their catechism " — to those who couldn't it was a day 
of wrath. The master usually did more whipping on 
that half day, than on all the five preceding days. 

Exceptions to the Rule 

It was inevitable that the rule of general friendliness 
should have its exceptions. Here and there a zealot 
was to be found, so very strict that he stood aloof from 
all but members of his own communion. Every now 
and then also some incident occurred — such as 
secession from one church to another — which gave 
offence and caused temporary estrangement 

Most of the secessions arose from intermarriages 
between members of different communions. When 
this happened, Church Union within the same four 
walls and the same family became a question of urgent 
practical policy. It was not always solved satis- 
factorily — sometimes both parties stood out against 
change, and agreed on having a divided house for 
themselves for life — the division extending to the 
children — the boys going with their father, the girls 
with their mother. But most commonly both went 
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one way — and then of course there was a lapse from 
one of the communions. As a rule, a secession of 
this kind caused little trouble, being regarded mostly 
as a family affair. There were occasions, however, in 
the early part of last century — as in the previous 
century — when the reception of a convert from 
Presbyterianism was so conducted by some of our 
clei^y as to give great offence to their Presbyterian 
neighbours. I have received proof that the practice 
of re-baptising a convert, so common with our non- 
juring ancestors in the previous century, had not been 
wholly given up in the early part of last century. 

Two instances have come to my knowledge — in 
one the officiating minister was the moving spirit, in 
the other, the husband of the baptised woman.* 
Bishop Jolly officiated in the one instance, and Dean 
Wilson (Woodhead) in the other. The Dean of 
Edinburgh, his son, informs me that his father did 
not comply with the request of the husband of the 
convert without reluctance and hesitation, and the 
matter troubled him in mind not a little afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Candidates for the Ministry in the Episcopal 

Church 

In the Thirties, most of these candidates belonged to 
the North East of Scotland, and with rare exceptions 
they were all graduates of one or other of the two 
Aberdeen Collies. After taking their d^rees, most 
of them betook themselves for a time to teaching in 
some way or other. Some became tutors in aristo- 
cratic families, some took '* private teaching " in town ; 
but the majority of them found engagements as 
assistant teachers in English boarding schools, for a 
year or two. The period thus spent could be turned 
to account in many ways if the student was earnest 
and diligent — kept his eyes and ears open, and 
devoted his spare time chiefly to the reading of his 
Greek Testament and the text books recommended 
to him by his Ecclesiastical Monitors in the North. 
If he did this, his English sojourn would be not the 
least effective part of his preparation for orders ; for 
the time devoted to that object in his leisure hours 
would have gone far to supply what was wanting in 
the lectures of the Pantonian Professor in Edinburgh, 
which as will be seen extended over only one session. 
Most of the students who had the chance of this pre- 
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liminary course of reading, appear to have taken due 
advantage of it Of course, every now and then there 
would be an exception. But hardly any glaring 
exception could happen in the case of a student 
going from the diocese from which the great majority 
went The bishops of Aberdeen, especially the two 
Skinners, took the liveliest and most watchful interest 
in every candidate for orders from the time that he 
entered college in Aberdeen, till the day when they 
laid hands upon him. Bishop John exulted greatly at 
one time in the short-lived prospect given him of 
obtaining a learned ministry for the church, by the 
nomination of students for the Snell Exhibitions at 
Balliol College, Oxford. He sent up two promising 
youths, who did credit to him and Scotland at Oxford, 
and who if they had come back to Scotland and 
taken orders, would have been burning and shining 
lights in the humble church of their birth. But they 
never came back. They settled down in the sunny 
South, tempted by the prospect of a career far beyond 
anything that Scotland could offer them. The exhibi- 
tions benefited the exhibitioner,* but not the Church. 

* One of the two was Alexander Nicol from Monymusk, who 
soon came to be known as ''the greatest oriental scholar m 
England," and was appointed Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford — the position which was so long 
held by his successor Dr. Pusey. The other, Jonathan Christie, 
son of the rector of Woodhead, Fyvie, took to the Law 
instead of the Church, and lived to be the leading conveyancer 
in London. 

Mr. Christie will live in the annals of literature as the fnend 
of Lockharty for whom he acted as second, when that eminent 
writer was challenged by Scott, the journalist. The duel with 
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The Edinburgh Theological Hall 

At the close of the Thirties, and the death of the first 
Panton Professor (Bishop Walker), — Bishop Terrot, 
the new Professor, obtained a coadjutor — Bishop 
Russell, another very able and learned Lecturer. The 
Hall continued thus equipped till its transference 
to Glenalmond, about ten years afterwards. There it 
remained till 1874, when a fire broke out in the 
college and did so much damage that, in order to 
obtain due accommodation, the students and lecturers 
removed to Edinburgh till the damages should be 
repaired. But the removal has turned out to be 
permanent instead of temporary. After a little 
experience of Edinburgh, the Principal and other 
Lecturers came to the conclusion that it would be 
better not to return to Glenalmond, but remain in 
Edinburgh and have the students lodged in a collie 
by themselves instead of in connection with a 
host of schoolboys. Their representations prevailed, 
and the result is to be seen in the handsome and 
commodious College in Coates Hall, which has 
accommodation for sixteen students, and a staff of 
six lecturers, and valuable endowments, in bursaries 

Lockhart never came off. Christie managed to clear his princi- 
pal, but somehow in doing this he drew the enemy's fire upon 
himself. How he offended Scott does not appear, but Scott 
challenged him next, and nothing would satisfy him but a duel 
d outrance. This the unfortunate man got At the first round 
Christie fired in the air, but this did not satisfy his opponent, 
so next time he took aim, and Scott fell mortally wounded, to 
the great grief of his opponent, and the result was the subject of 
great grief and regret to Christie. 
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and prizes for the help and encouragement of the 
students. What a change here from the Pantonian 
Hall of the Thirties ! That was a small upper room in 
a house in Hill Street, and the staff consisted of one 
lecturer — the Pantonian Professor — a very suitable 
title according to one of the ablest Divines who have 
held the office.* The one professor was undoubtedly 
a very capable teacher, a man of learning and ability, 
the sub-editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; but 
the duty was too heavy and the time alloted to it — 
one winter session — much too short. 

At Coates Hall there are now in all six lecturers, — 
each taking a different branch, — all, judging by their 
academical records, eminently well - qualified in- 
structors. 

The time of residence at Coates Hall is now double 
or treble the time required of students in the Thirties 
and Forties. It differs according to the different 
attainments of the candidates. Graduates may obtain 
the testamur after a two years' residence. Non-gradu- 
ates, unless specially well-equipped, may require three 
years. 

As to the subjects taught at the College, they are 
no doubt to a great extent determined by the Oxford 
and Cambridge theological examiners, whose ex- 
amination papers all the Coates Hall candidates must 
pass. The questions set in these papers may be 
taken as fair specimens of the questions set by the 

* One of the professors of Divinity in Edinburgh University, 
when introduced to the professor referred to, said to him 
*• Which branch of theology do you teach, Dr. D. ? " ",0h, all 
the branches," was the reply. '* Tm Professor rarrwr." 
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examining Chaplains in the English dioceses. The 
position which the Coates Hall candidates have 
generally taken in these examinations seems to have 
been greatly to their credit and the reputation of the 
HalL The only subjects in which the teaching of the 
Hall at the present time differs from that in the 
Thirties and early Forties are instruction in Hebrew, 
and guidance and training in the writing and delivery 
of sermons. 

Hebrew 

Attendance in the Hebrew classes does not seem 
to be compulsory ; but apparently all candidates are 
expected to join them, unless some exceptional obstacle 
can be pleaded. The present Hebrew Lecturer is a 
most competent and successful teacher, and it will be 
his own fault if any candidate leaves the Hall with- 
out such a thorough grounding in Hebrew as will 
enable him, with the aid of books, to go on reading 
book after book in the Bible without any serious 
difficulty. This is an advantage which the students 
of the Thirties and Forties did not possess. Nor, so 
far as I know and believe, had any of the clergy of 
that period had any such advantage. I don't think 
any one of them could "read Hebrew." It was 
different with their predecessors of a former genera- 
tion in the North. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century and earlier decades of the nineteenth, a good 
proportion of the more earnest and studious clergy 
there were diligent readers of the Bible in the original 
The moving cause with most of them was doubtless 
their Hutchinsonian views. Hutchinson found in some 
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leading words in the Hebrew Bible, when duly 
divested of their points, "a key to all religion and 
all philosophy." The chief Hutchinsonians amongst 
the clergy — ^notably the poet-priest, John Skinner — 
seemed to have been familiar with the whole of the 
Hebrew Bible ; and none the less so apparently was 
Bishop Jolly, a non-Hutchinsonian, The Hutchin- 
sonians were not scientific critics ; their system was 
based on groundless assumptions. However, it denied 
no article of the faith, but sought to strengthen the 
foundations of the faith by evidence hitherto inexplic- 
ably neglected. Apparently, it did little harm in its 
day of influence, while it did undoubted good by 
sending inquirers to the Hebrew Bible, where, though 
they might not find Hutchinsonianism, they could 
find many pearls of greater price. 

The rise of such a system as the Hutchinsonian is 
impossible in these days. We have many more 
Biblical critics now than there were then ; but whatever 
else our critics may be, they are all more or less 
scientific, basing their arguments on facts to which they 
give distinct reference. The student goes to his Hebrew 
Bible and follows the critic, noting down and carefully 
studying all the passages quoted by the critic in proof 
of his views. He is then in a position to give 
an opinion which is entitled to respect, as to the 
soundness or unsoundness of the critic's conclusions. 
Recent controversies show how desirable it is, that 
clergymen of all sorts should be able to do this. 
Perhaps too much is expected of them in this matter 
by their lay brethren. It is said that, when Tennyson 
wanted to introduce a passage in 'the Song of 
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Solomon * into one of his works, he applied to Dr. 
Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol, and translator of 
Plato, to give him the exact literal meaning of 
the passage in the original. Jowett said it was very 
desirable for the poet to get the literal meaning ; " but/* 
said he, " I don't read Hebrew." " What ! " exclaimed 
Tennyson. " You, a minister of religion, and cannot 
read your own sacred books ! " 

The other important advantage to the student now 
is the regular training by the Professor in the 
composition and delivery of a sermon. The student 
delivers his sermon in the class before the Professor^ 
who at the close points out its merits and defects. 
This practice, combined with the residence of the 
students in the college, ensures a thorough criticism 
of every discourse delivered, and the unsparing 
exposure of every defect, especially any ambitious 
burst of rhetoric, or anything eccentric in the style or 
the manner of delivery. The students have also to 
read the lessons in chapel. This is also a useful 
training for them, and here also they are subjected to 
the same unfailing and effective criticism. I remember 
well being told of the good done in this way at Glen 
Almond, when the practice of reading the lessons was 
first assigned to the students. Most of the students 
probably needed a lesson in reading and they got it* 

* Some of the mistakes committed by the readers at that 
time were really very slight—errors of emphasis, or of a too 
colloqual pronunciation of a word. Thus, the old prophet said 
to his sons : — *' Saddle me the ass, and they saddled Aimy 

Another reader thus expressed the Good Samaritan's final act 
of liberality, ** He took out tuppence^ and gave to the host." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHURCH MOVEMENTS IN THE THIRTIES 

The last years of the Thirties and the earlier years of 
the Forties will long be memorable as the period when 
the two great church movements — one in England 
and one in Scotland — reached their crisis. I had op- 
portunities for watching the movements on both sides 
of the Tweed, such opportunities as any student of the 
time could command, and I have noted in a some- 
what casual manner such things as struck me as 
interesting and notable. 

In the first place, the movement in both countries 
was conducted by a party that claimed to represent 
the true faith and practice of the Church against a 
party which had been long predominant but which 
had gradually drifted away from faithful observance 
of Church rules and dogmas. Roughly speaking, the 
two parties in both countries may be described as the 
Evangelical party and the Moderate party. In 
Scotland, the Evangelical party led. In England, the 
Moderate or old High Church party led. In either 
country, the movement was led by a man of genius, 
aided by not a few men of great zeal and conspicuous 
ability. They had much to say for themselves, 
building on the law and the standards of the Church. 
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But in each case the opposing party also had not a little 
to say in defence of their position. " Much had hap- 
pened" since the settlement of the seventeenth century. 
There was much to be said for the adoption and 
sanction of a different view of certain of the seven- 
teenth century dogmas, and, anyhow, there was the 
State, the Civil Law, to be counted with. The State 
moves slowly and deliberately. But had the move- 
ments been conducted with patience, deliberation and 
tact, they might in no long time have been crowned 
with success. This would probably have been the 
case in Scotland, had the leaders of the movement not 
come into collision with the Civil Law, and pushed 
matters to extremities, during the administration of 
a Conservative Government The Scottish movement 
was a popular movement, intelligible to everybody, 
and attractive to most. Non-Intrusion — the right to 
every congregation to select its own pastor — would 
have been an election " cry " that the Liberal party 
could not have disregarded. Eventually, it was taken 
up by the Conservatives and made law. Not to wait 
for a change of the law, but to set it at defiance was 
to pass the Rubicon. Apparently, this was realised 
by every thinking man at the time, even the students 
in the Arts Classes. I had it clearly brought home to 
me on the only occasion on which I heard the Non- 
Intrusion question discussed amongst the students. 
It arose, while a group of six or seven Arts students 
were sitting round a class-room fire, between classes. 
So far as I remember, there was among the disputants 
only one decided supporter of the action of the Non- 
Intrusion leaders. He was a rather elderly Highland 
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student, who had gone through the two first classes 
twice. I forget how the discussion arose, I only re- 
member that to all the Highlandman's arguments, 
there was only one answer from the Party. It was 
the great rock ahead, the civil law. Whatever the law 
might be, there it was. " Agitate for its repeal," cried 
each speaker, "but don't attempt to defy it" The 
two words "civil law" were repeated, I believe, a 
hundred times on that occasion. The only effect on 
the ardent Celt was that he waxed hot and white 
with rage. But apparently he had eventually come 
to think better of the argument and bowed to the 
civil law. Anyhow, I learned from a class-fellow, 
twenty or thirty years afterwards, that our old friend 
John had not after all cast in his lot with the Free 
Church, but had become the minister of a Gaelic 
Church in Glasgow, in connection with the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

The popular city ministers that were sent to preach 
in the parishes of the deposed ministers of Strathbogie, 
set the Courts of Law at defiance. This, as has been 
said, was the passage of the Rubicon. Their action 
was cheered enthusiastically by the majority of their 
followers. I have frequently heard a leading Aberdeen 
Free Church Layman, Baillie Bothwell, a great friend 
of Dr. Davidson of the West Church, dilating on the 
reception which Dr. Guthrie received by the members 
of his party on his way back from Strathbogie. A 
great meeting was called to receive him in the West 
Church or some other large building ; and he delivered 
to them a stirring address, reciting his Strathbogie 
experiences. As soon, he said, as he arrived in the 
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parish to which he was sent» he was met by a sheriff's 
officer, who handed him an interdict of the Court of 
Session, strictly inhibiting him from preaching or 
doing any other ministerial duty in that parish. ^' I 
trampled it under foot," said he with energy. At 
these words, said the Baillie, the meeting became wild 
with excitement, springing to their feet and cheering 
and shouting and waving their handkerchiefs. When 
spirited and uncompromising leaders were backed up 
in this way, there could be little doubt as to what 
would be the issue of the movement It could only 
end in one way. Judged by Aberdeen^-city and 
country — in those days, it was chiefly in the towns 
that the strength of the movement lay. In the city 
(New Aberdeen), all the ministers without exception 
belonged to the non-intrusion party; and, I believe, 
moderate probationers were very seldom if ever 
admitted to their pulpits for a Sunday. Mr. Greig, 
Chapel of Garioch, told me that he, a probationer, 
living in Aberdeen, engaged in private teaching during 
the week, but always available for Sunday duty when 
asked, had not for three or four years one engagement 
to preach for even a single Sunday in any Aberdeen 
pulpit His known moderatism was, he said, the sole 
reason for this. 

In the country districts, the majority of the ministers 
belonged to the moderate party. Hence, when they 
met in synod, the moderates bore sway in a very 
distinct and indisputable way. They not only ex- 
ceeded the other party in numbers, but also, so far 
as I could learn, excelled them in ability and debating 
power. The non-intrusionists had some eloquent 
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and popular preachers, and one or two learned pro- 
fessors, but I am much mistaken if the party contained 
even one powerful debater. Dr. Davidson of the 
West Church, a very popular preacher and highly re- 
spected Divine, seemed very seldom to open his lips in 
a debate. A very intelligent layman, a great admirer of 
Dr. Davidson's, once expressed to me his astonishment 
at that gentleman's silence in the debates. " I can't 
understand," he said, " how Davidson can sit silent and 
leave the defence of his principles to such speakers as 
these." On the moderate side were Bisset of Bourtie, 
Robertson of Ellon, PauU of Tullynessle, and Pirie of 
Dyce I don't think the other party had in their 
ranks one debater of the calibre of any of these four. 
Bisset and PauU were veteran debaters of weight and 
power, especially Bisset. Pirie and Robertson were 
then comparatively young men, and differed greatly 
in their style as speakers ; but each was in his different 
way very effective in debate. Robertson could make 
a long, powerful, closely reasoned, and telling speech. 
Pirie's chief distinction at that time seemed to lie in 
his quickness in detecting and his dexterity and 
promptitude in exposing the weak point in an oppon- 
ent's argument One morning, after a meeting of the 
Established Church Synod, I happened to meet my 
friend Mr. Davidson, then master of the Mathematical 
School, and also a student of Divinity, who told me 
that, on the previous day, he sat for three hours in the 
Synod, listening to a speech by Robertson of Ellon 
introducing a motion. He said it was a powerful and 
impressive speech, spoken without seeming effort or 
wandering from the point from beginning to end 
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Pine did not apparently make long speeches at that 
time, but he could accomplish his purpose in debates 
by a short speech, or by tio speech at all, but by some 
such expedient as putting a question to the Moderator, 
or some similar controversial device. Mr. Davidson 
gave me an instance of this which struck him mucL 
After Pirie had on one occasion spoken in the 
discussion of some subject, he was followed by a 
speaker on the other side whom he would fain have 
answered, but having already spoken he had no right 
to reply. He was not, however, without resource : he 
fixed on some word or phrase of doubtful meaning 
used by his opponent. So, rising and addressing the 
chair as if on a point of order, he requested the 
Moderator to ask the Rev. Doctor to explain in what 
sense he used the term or phrase in question, pointing 
out two very different meanings in which it might be 
taken. By this expedient, said Mr. Davidson, Pirie 
drew attention to a flaw in his opponent's argument 
as effectually by a question as he could have done by 
a speech. 

It was not in the North East that the strength of 
the movement lay. Had the South West been as the 
North East, there would have probably been no 
Disruption. 

The great driving force lay in the Edinburgh 
ministers. However, it must be admitted that, as 
has been seen in the case of Dr. Guthrie at Aberdeen, 
the leaders found ready and enthusiastic followers 
wherever they went And the disruption of 1843, 
that " Gran refiuto " — that great and unprecedented act 
of sacrifice, of which Jeffrey was so proud — ^was the act 
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and deed of the great body of the seceders. To some 
of them, especially the popular city ministers, the 
sacrifice was probably, in most cases, a very small 
thing indeed — at least, it was so as r^arded their 
own position and personal comfort To ministers in 
the rural districts, it was a very serious sacrifice — 
in some cases, the sacrifice of all home comforts and 
conveniences for a long period, if not for life. In a 
considerable number of country parishes where the 
minister seceded, there was no suitable house in the 
parish to receive him and his family when they left 
their comfortable manse. As a rule, besides a church, 
a house had to be built for the minister ; money had 
to be raised, and a site to be got — a site in a suitable 
place too'. This could seldom be accomplished with* 
out considerable delay ; but, meantime, the minister 
and his family had to be accommodated somewhere, 
and in many cases such accommodation as could be 
obtained was very inadequate, and in some cases 
insanitary and risky to one accustomed to other 
things. I was assured by his parishioners, that the 
trials and discomforts of the earlier years of his 
secession were the undoubted cause of the premature 
death of the minister of the parish with which I was 
best acquainted. It was, I think, a considerable time 
after he went out before he could secure a site for 
building ; and when he did so, the site was in the out- 
skirts of the parish. He sent his family to Aberdeen, 
and he himself had to put up with such lodgings as 
he could find in a farm house till the new manse was 
finished. The attendance there could not always be 
relied upon to protect the lonely pastor from the 
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effects of a chill, when he came home late in the 
evening wet and weary from a long day's visitation 
of his large parish. This was a case of real sacrifice, 
sacrifice of health and strength and life. There were 
not probably many cases of this serious character; 
but there were undoubtedly many cases of very real 
suflfering and misery. Probably, the ministers' wives 
were the chief sufferers. One of them said to a friend 
of mine, when settlement began to seem hopeless, *' Oh 
if there were any back door of escape, how quickly 
I would throw it open ! " But the sacrifice by which 
the outgoing party have chiefly distinguished them- 
selves, and set an example and done a signal service 
to all the other churches in the land, has been the 
unprecedentedly liberal and unfailing contribution of 
their worldly means for the support and extension 
of their church. Their example seemed at once to 
have the effect of raising the standard of contributions 
for religious purposes through the whole country. I 
remember with what effect a zealous member of the 
Episcopal Church pointed to the example set by one 
single congregation of the Free Church in Edinburgh, 
St George's, to his fellow laymen. ** That one con- 
gregation," he said, ^^has raised as great a sum at 
one collection, as the whole of our congregations have 
raised in their united annual collections." 

Development of the Movement 

It seemed to me, on returning to Aberdeen in the 
early Forties, that I could discern a more lively 
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interest in both the Ecclesiastical movements, Scottish 
and Anglican, manifest in the words and actions 
of intelligent members of both churches ; but the 
future of each was awaited with more serious appre- 
hensions. In regard to both movements, it might 
be said that they had entered on a second stage. 
This was more especially the case at that time, 
with the Scottish movement. It had been so long 
and so fully discussed in public and in private — 
in church courts, and civil courts — all the pros and 
cons had been heard again and again ; men had made 
up their minds, and taken their side; and seemed 
generally averse to discuss the burning question. 
Controversy had ceased to convince, and could now 
only irritate. It had already done much evil in 
dividing families, and dissolving old friendships, and 
even important business firms.* It was, therefore, 
now discouraged as a rule, carefully avoided in mixed 
companies. This could be easily done by the host 
when he gave a party. He introduced any one who 
was not well known to the other guests, in such a 
way as to leave them in no doubt as to his views 
and principles. When on ordinary occasions an 
unexpected visitor happened to drop in, I used to 
admire the tact with which a clever host or hostess, 
by a happy word or phrase indicated clearly the 
stranger's whereabouts in church questions. But the 
most careful host might fail. The unexpected might 
happen. Two guests might sit down placidly at 

* There were at least two legal firms in Aberdeen that were 
thus dissolved-^ne of them in which the partners were two 
brothers. 
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the table together, quiet, sober men, whom the host 
had reason to regard as completely agreed in all their 
views and principles, but who, nevertheless, had, in 
the rapid development of the time, drifted far apart. 
When this was the case, there was every risk of a 
scene — a scene that might practically break up the 
party. I was witness to one such scene,* and I heard 
of others. Sometimes a wise man, perhaps more 
cautious than courteous, put his veto upon controversy 
in this style : " Go home and read up — till you acquire 
some knowledge of the question ; at present you really 
know nothing of it"t 

I have often recalled one impression that was made 
on me as the Crisis of 1843 drew near. In spite of all 
that had been said and done to make its occurrence all 
but inevitable, few persons in Aberdeen seemed to 
me to realize the danger. Most people seemed to 
believe that, when the fatal step came to be taken» 
an effectual check would be given somehow. Either 
the great body of the intending seceders would shrink 
back in dismay, or the government would intervene 
with an acceptable concession, and avert secession at 
once This latter was a very natural expectation. 
It appears to have been cherished almost to the last 
by one who seemed to have the best opportunities 
for ascertaining the mind of the government on the 
church question. The father of the present Lord 

* In public discussions, the controversy had widened rather 
than narrowed the breach between the two parties. In private 
circles, it made regrettable breaches in families. — Three Church-^ 
meftf p. 202*3« 

t Ibid, p. 204, 
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Balfour of Burleigh laboured hard to avert disruption. 
In concert with the leaders of the movement, he 
corresponded and had interviews with Sir James 
Graham, the minister with whom the terms of settle- 
ment with the government had to be discussed ; and 
almost to the last his report of progress was favour- 
able. It was believed that the ministry might have 
interposed with good effect, had they not been misled 
by the confident assurances of a high-placed, but 
ill-inspired prophet, to the effect that, if it came to 
secession, the actual seceders would not number more 
than a handful of extreme leaders. The prophets 
prophesied falsely. The friends of the Anglican 
Movement always foretold a small secession. They 
were not the friends of the Scottish Movement who 
foretold a small secession. 
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CHAPTER XV 

church parties in the thirties 
Evangelicals 

Both in Scotland and in England, there were two 
distinct parties — each of which had a title which more 
or less clearly indicated its principles. In Scotland, 
the movement party were known as the Non- 
Intrusionists ; because the movement originated in 
a keen popular agitation against the intrusion of a 
minister into a parish against the will of the people. 
The claim for free choice to a congregation in the 
appointment of their minister, however, was only 
one item of the party's claim for freedom. They 
stood out for complete liberty for the Church to rule 
and regulate all its affairs in accordance with its 
standards. It was lawful and right to agitate for these 
immunities, and if the agitation had been carried on 
with sufficient tact, patience and perseverance, it 
might have been largely, if not entirely, successful. 
But success was impossible unless the leaders carried 
the government with them, and obeyed the law — till 
the parliament changed it. 

The Moderates 
The rise of a moderate party pre-supposes the 
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existence of a party that was not moderate, but more 
or less extreme in its views and practice. It may be 
said, that such an extreme party was prominent 
in the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland from the 
Reformation period. It was not, however, till the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, that a powerful 
party arose to counter-work and moderate its influence. 
Most members of this party either ceased to preach 
the extreme Calvinism of the Westminster Confession, 
or they taught the people to look to the New Testa- 
ment for doctrines more accordant with the spirit of 
the Gospel, and the attributes of the Creator. They 
also moderated extreme views on Sabbath observ- 
ance, on amusements and recreations, and the Church's 
connection with the State. It will, I believe, be 
generally admitted in these days, that the moderation 
of the party on all these matters was a wise and 
sound policy, and had, on the whole, a very wholesome 
influence on the religion of the nation. No party 
is perfect : the moderates were not perfect, and some- 
times perhaps they carried their moderatism too far ; 
but, taking them all in all, the verdict of history will 
doubtless be, that moderatism "is justified of her 
children." * 

* It seems to be possible to take a very different view of the 
origin of the term moderate as a party designation. I was 
astonished to read lately an account of a speech delivered in 
London by a popular preacher from the Colonies or the United 
States, in which the speaker seemed to assume that a Moderate 
was so called, not because he took a moderate view of certain 
mysterious and keenly controverted dogmas, but because he 
took a moderate or low view of his Christian privileges and 
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The English Evangelical Party 

This party had been very prominent in England, 
especially in the towns, for forty or fifty years. For a 
time it did much good, as a revival party, rousing the 
people from their lethargy, and turning many from 
evil to good, and to regular attention to their religious 
duties. But, by the Thirties, their influence had begun 
to decline. They were better suited to lay the 
foundation than to build the structure. They rightly 
insisted on faith as the foundation ; but many of their 
preachers seemed to assume that, when faith came, all 
that was needful would follow. They had as a party 
become more or less one sided 

Anyhow, they had come to be considered as on the 
whole "narrow and shallow,"* and they soon gave 
way to the Oxford party. 

The English Movement Party 

This party was known as the Tractarian party, or 
the Puseyite or Oxford party, because the movement 

duties — and the very idea of the existence of such a person or 
such a party seemed pain and horror to the good man, and he 
gave vent to his feelings in a torrent of indignant ejaculations 
in the following style : *^ What I moderate in this ! moderate in 
that I moderate in the other thing ! moderate in every vital 
Christian requirement I " I am sorry that I cannot give his 
exact words. 

* A friendly critic, Dr Robertson NicoU, in quoting this account 
of the party by a recent writer, adds to it ** and censorious," 
remarking that be had little doubt, that this was probably the 
chief cause of Macaula/s abandoning his fathei's faith. 
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which they started was set going by the publication 
of a series of tracts chiefly written by Oxford men, of 
whom the most prominent at first was Dr. Pusey, 
Professor of Hebrew. The rise of this party, like that 
of the Scottish Non-Intrusionists was due to State 
connection — actual or apprehended encroachment of 
the civil on the sphere of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Scottish party maintained that they felt this 
encroachment, the English party feared it. The 
English bishops had been told by a high ministerial 
authority in the House of Lords, to " set their house in 
order." It was thought that the dis-establishment of 
the Church might be one of the next measures of the 
Whig ministry. Anyhow, the Church had cause to 
apprehend danger and must be on its guard. Keble 
sounded the alarm in an assize sermon; and Hugh 
James Rose, a wise and trusted High Church leader, 
called a meeting of influential clergymen at his 
parsonage to concert measures of defence. The first 
step that was resolved upon was the writing and 
circulation of a number of tracts expounding the true 
nature and constitution of the Church as a spiritual 
organ, its leading principles, and its claims upon its 
members. This was a wise step — it did much good 
in the early stages. After a time, some of the Church 
defenders in expounding Church doctrines ran from 
one extreme to the other, and practically turned their 
defence into an attack — and, when called to account 
for this, they generally severed their connection with 
the Church. On the whole, however, the Church was 
well served by her faithful sons in the Oxford party, 
and, notwithstanding many drawbacks and short- 
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comings, it is at this day in a much more sound, 
vigorous and efficient condition than that in which the 
party found it. 

It may be said of both these sets of parties that» 
though they gave rise to much strife and debate, 
division, and estrangement, they did, on the whole, 
undoubtedly more good than harm. Each for a time 
"shook its Church to its centre," and compelled its 
members to attend to the religious questions, which 
inspired its zeal. Thus they excited a lively interest 
in the deepest problems of theology, and stimulated 
investigation and research by learned and pious men, 
whose labours cannot fail in the end to promote 
greater agreement on all questions of fundamental and 
vital importance. The questions of doctrine, about 
which parties battled so keenly in those days, do not 
seem to have much interest for the present genera- 
tion. The most prominent of them — that which 
chiefly exercised both the opposing parties — was the 
ethical question — the question of morality — what part 
is to be assigned to it in the salvation of the sinner. 
Each of the two ecclesiastical parties, Scottish and 
English, accused the opposing party of one-sided 
teaching — or the declaration of only one half of the 
truth — omitting the balancing half 

In England, the Evangelicals said that the High 
Party limited their teaching of the way of salvation to 
the inculcation of good works. The High men denied 
this, and said the teaching of the Evangelicals was 
almost entirely confined to the preaching of faith — 
justification by faith alone — ^seldom if ever insisting 
on the vital truth that saving faith must be a working 
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faith, a faith shown by its works. Similar charges 
were bandied about by the two corresponding parties 
in Scotland. There was an element of truth in the 
chaises in both cases ; but it always seemed to me 
that there was more or less exaggeration in all the 
accounts which I received. No doubt, there were on 
both sides teachers and preachers who said and did 
extravagant things. To some exhibitions of this kind 
I may refer in recording my own experiences ; but 
meantime I proceed to cite some credible and trust- 
worthy witnesses, in support of the view which I have 
given of the true state of matters, as regarded the 
opposing parties. I have lately read the reminiscences 
of three more or less eminent ministers of three different 
churches, all of whom lived, preached, and taught in 
the Thirties, and in the subsequent decades of the 
century, and who, towards the close of their long lives, 
put on record, the testimony of their matured ex- 
perience. On the crucial question of the time, the 
late Dr. Paul of Banchory says, " The Moderates were 
charged by their opponents with preaching morality, 
without a sufficient basis of gospel doctrine ; while 
they in their turn charged the other party with confin- 
ing their preaching to doctrine, without reference to 
its bearings on moral obligation. The charges on 
both sides were not without foundation, but they were 
greatly exaggerated." * 

A similar witness is borne by Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island, as to the relations of the two parties in 

* '* Past and Present in Aberdeenshire,'' by the Rev. William 
Paul, D.D. Aberdeen : Lewis Smith & Sons, 1881. 
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the American Episcopal Church at the same period. 
He says, "not long ago we had two well defined 
parties in the Church — they are now as parties well 
nigh extinct — ^we had lost our interest in the points 
at issue. The great line of distinction was supposed 
to be the doctrine of justification. The technical 
doctrine of justification by faith alone was made 
prominent by the Evangelical party; but no High 
Churchman ever dreamt, that he was entitled to 
salvation, on the ground of his own personal good- 
ness." * 

This temperate and impartial witness may, I think, 
be taken as speaking for his Church in the old world 
as well as the new. 

My next witness, the late Professor Garden Blaikie, 
speaks with authority for his Church (the Free Church 
of Scotland) having been from its origin, one of its 
popular preachers, and latterly one of its professors in 
the New College, Edinburgh. He seems clearly to 
admit the one-sided teaching which Dr. Paul says or 
implies was more or less chargeable against both 
parties. His words apply to the Disruption period, 
when extreme teaching was at its height The people 
were then, he says, " narrow and deficient in sweetness 
and light" They " laid peculiar stress on orthodox 
belief rather than on a high ethical standard." f 

I remember being much struck in those days by 

* " Reminiscences of Dr. Thomas Clark, Bishop of Rhode 
Island," 1895 . This eminent man died lately (Sept. 7th, 1903), as 
presiding bishop of the American Episcopal Church, aged 91. 

t " Recollections of a Busy Life," by Professor William Garden 
Blaikie of the New College, Edinburgh — ^p., 112. 
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reading, in an Aberdeen newspaper, an extract 
from a letter of a reporter or a correspondent of an 
Edinburgh F. C. magazine, which contained a mild 
complaint of this neglect of the "ethical standard." 
The writer gave a highly eulogistic account of a sermon 
which he heard preached by the Rev. Dr. Davidson of 
the Free West Church, Aberdeen. I do not remember 
the exact words, but the conclusion to which the writer 
came was that, if the sermon had contained a single 
sentence, or clause of a sentence, on the ethical 
element, it would have been perfect.* It was quite 
natural that the preaching of the men who laboured 
to revive the authority of the Westminster Standards 
should have been that which Dr. Garden Blaikie 
describes. 

In Aberdeen, however, the ministers on the whole, 
appeared to carry their hearers with them. One or 
two of them failed to do so in certain exceptional 
cases. One of them was said to be in the habit of 

* The two authorities here cited, Drs. Davidson and Garden 
Blaikie, were brothers-in-law, and intimate friends, and the 
different view which they appear to have held respecting the 
ethical element in salvation is probably to be accounted for 
chiefly by the lapse of time, about fifty years between the periods 
at which they spoke and wrote. Dr. Davidson died about 1872 ; 
but it is evident from what Dr. Blaikie says that even before 
that time, their views had drifted apart He says Dr. Davidson 
had come to think him too ''broad'' and he thought Dr. Davidson 
''narrow," and they ceased to have much intercourse. The 
venerable Dr. Gloag (the Scots Magazine, July, 1892), dwells 
with wonder on " the change in the doctrine most insisted on in 
the modem pulpit within forty years. Original sin, justification 
and sanctification are seldom heard.'' 
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denouncing the paraphrases, then very popular with 
the laity in most congregations, as so unsound that 
they might be justly termed the psalm book of Satan. 
Another presbyter, it was said, dwelt so often and in 
such a harrowing style on the horrors which awaited 
the unconverted and the non-elect, that amongst the 
citizens he came to be known and frequently spoken 
of by a sobriquet suggested by this practice. Yet, 
both these men appeared to be highly respected by 
their people, especially he who put the paraphrases in 
his Index expurgatorius. 

It was in England, however, where I stayed for 
some time about the close of the Thirties, that I had 
regular opportunities of judging of the style of 
preaching of the Evangelical party. The style there 
appeared to be much the same as it was here. This 
was made plain to me almost as soon as I set foot 
in the country. All but one of the clergy in the town 
where I stayed belonged to the Evangelical party. 
There were two churches near the house in which I 
lived — one quite close, Mr. C's church ; the other less 
near and less accessible, Mr. D's church. When I 
made inquiries as to the style of preaching of these 
gentlemen, the answer came prompt and clear, " Mr. 
C's subject is justification by faith, Mr. D's subject is 
predestination," and these summary statements I re- 
ceived at the time as mere humorous exaggerations ; 
but I found by experience that there was at least a 
basis of truth in them. I " sat under " Mr. C, who 
preached twice on Sunday, and I think generally once 
on Wednesday or Thursday evening, timing each ser- 
mon exactly to forty-five minutes by his watch, which 
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lay on the desk before him. On the whole, Mr. C. 
seemed to me a sound and sensible preacher ; but, 
whatever might be his text, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say, that justification by faith was the subject of 
it All his expositions and arguments led up to this-^ 
his doctrine of doctrines — Luther's articulus stantis out 
cadentis eccUsiae. But Mr. D. was more of the school 
of Calvin than of that of Luther. Him, however, I 
heard only once. I forget what his text was ; but I 
remember well that, for a time, he went on quietly 
explaining and expounding without any reference to 
predestination or any other Calvinistic dogma, and I 
began to think that, after all, I had been misinformed as 
to his teaching, when all of a sudden he waxed hot and 
fiery, bursting out into an indignant rhetorical denun- 
ciation of persons and parties, who, in spite of all 
arguments and authorities, would go on misconstruing 
and misrepresenting predestination and its cognate 
Scriptural truths ! Neither of these preachers, however, 
could be called very extreme. The organs of the party 
discouraged fanatical extremes. I read in the Church 
of England magazine, a well conducted Evangelical 
organ of the party, a notice of a sermon published by 
a Yorkshire curate, in which the preacher, warning his 
hearers against fancying that their own merits or 
good works could have any share in the work of their 
salvation, drew for their edification, in the blackest 
colours, the picture of a sinner — a very great sinner — 
one stained by crime, and wallowing in vice ; and yet, 
said he, this man, thus low, degraded and immoral, is 
less hateful in the eyes of his Judge than the good, 
respectable and moral man who trusts to his morality 
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for favour with God. This passage was quoted for 
condemnation. 

But while the wiser heads counselled moderation, 
the weaker condemned it One of the most popular 
Evangelical preachers in England about that time was 
the eloquent Henry Melvill of Haileybury. I was 
astonished to read one day in the newspaper, that a 
lady who kept a boarding school had withdrawn her 
pupils from attendance on Mr. Melvill's ministrations, 
because "he had b^un to cloud the gospel." In 
England, the question of faith and works was a good 
deal discussed in those days in periodicals and also in 
popular tales by Paget and Gresley, clergymen of the 
early Oxford school. In one work of Gresley's 
(Bernard Leslie, I think), the usual reason for 
ignoring works, when exhorting sinners to faith, 
and the usual answer to it were neatly put An 
Evangelical preacher is asked why he does not 
exhort his hearers to cultivate good works as well as 
faith. " That is not necessary," says he, " if they 
have faith, good works will follow of course." ** My 
difficulty," says his interlocutor, " is that they dorit 
follow of course."* This I know was " the difficulty " 
of many other objectors. Still, there was something 
to be said on the other side. If the faith was genuine, 
the works would follow ; but, in order to ensure its 

*This is a subject in which it is interesting to know the 
sentiments of Coleridge. On January 7th, 1833, he thus gave 
expression to them : — ^ No article of £aith can be truly and duly 
preached without necessarily and simultaneously infusing a deep 
sense of the indispensableness of a holy life." — ^ Table talk of S, 
T. Coleridge," p. 176— Routledge's Standard Series. 
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being genuine, there should always have been an ex- 
hortation to " show it by their works." Something 
can thus be said for any apparent ignoring of the 
moral element in the matter of man's salvation ; but, in 
the matter of man's reprobation and damnation, as 
laid down in the eternal decrees, libthing can be said 
that will be listened to by the critics of the twentieth 
century. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE CHURCH CONTROVERSIES IN THE THIRTIES 

The church movements of the Thirties originated, or 
at least they greatly stimulated, keen, long-drawn and 
vital controversies, both in Scotland and in England. 
In each case, the main subject of controversy was 
the true meaning and binding force of the Church 
standards. The clergy in both the Established 
Churches were bound to observe the Church standards ; 
but the standards had been drawn up nearly two 
hundred years before, and, in the Thirties, there was 
a party in each of the two Churches that had in some 
matters drifted away from strict observance of the 
standards ; and in each case the object of the move- 
ment party was to bring them back — to compel them, 
in fact, to believe and teach in all things as did the 
men of the seventeenth century. But the standards 
had been drawn up from the Scriptures and claimed 
authority and acceptance, only as representing and 
reproducing Scripture truths. The question, however, 
came to be raised even in the Thirties, — "Do the 
Scriptures, read in the light of the nineteenth century, 
in every case warrant the interpretation of the 
seventeeth century doctors ? Can all the seventeenth 
century dogmas be accepted as Scripture truths?" 
Thus, naturally and inevitably, the controversy passed 
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from the standards to the Scriptures. It should have 
begun with them. The time had fully come for a 
fresh translation and a more accurate interpretation 
of the Bible. In the previous two hundred years, 
there had been accumulated a mass of knowledge in 
all branches of human learning, which in many ways 
threw light on the sacred page and opened up "a 
more excellent way " of interpreting it — a way which 
would cut the ground from under extreme views of 
doctrines, inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel 
and the character of the Creator, and silence all cavils 
on the score of Scriptural statements, which seem to 
be inconsistent with science or history. 

In England, in the Thirties, certain earnest and 
eminent men — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, great poet 
and yet greater critic, profound and subtle theo- 
logian, and some like-minded friends, were, in their 
table talk, laying down the true rule of scripture 
interpretation — distinguishing between inspiration 
and dictation.* In Scotland at the same time, a 

* " There may be dictation without inspiration, and inspiration 
without dictation. They have been, and continue to be 
grievously confounded. It is my profound conviction that St. 
John and St. Paul were divinely inspired ; but I totally dis- 
believe the dictation of any one word, sentence or argument 
throughout their writings. Observe, there was Revelation — all 
religion is revealed. . . Revelations of facts were undoubtedly 
made to the prophets ; revelations of doctrine were as un- 
doubtedly made to John and Paul ; but is it not a mere matter 
of our very senses that John and Paul each dealt with those 
revelations, expounded them, insisted on them, just exactly 
according to his own natural streng^ of intellect, habit of 
reasoning moral, and even physical temperament, — 

"Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge, March 31, 1832," p. 147. 
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few earnest and pious men were proclaiming like 
views from the housetops. The chief of these 
men were John Macleod Campbell of Row, Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, and Michael Russell of Leith. 
These good men wrote and published at great risk 
to themselves. Erskine was a landed proprietor, 
and had comparatively little to fear from Church 
censures; the other two had not a little. Russell 
was brought into much trouble, and Campbell was 
deposed from the ministry. The work that gave 
trouble to Dr. Russell, was published in 1830, and in 
it he not only lays down the same rule as Coleridge 
did in 1832 (published in 1836), but also makes a 
detailed application of it to St Paul's writings. It 
was a volume of sermons, in the preface to which 
he laid down a series of seven rules for the guidance 
of faithful interpreters. Of these rules, the following 
are the chief: — "2. In interpreting a passage distinguish 
between the doctrine taught, and the metaphor or 
allegory, by which it is illustrated and enforced." 
6. Do not '' associate the tenets of the Christian faith 
with the dogmas of philosophy" (as, for example, 
associating the Scripturedoctrinesof predestination and 
election with ''metaphysical speculations'' on ''free 
will and divine fore-knowledge.") "7* A rule 
paramount to every other in expounding the sacred 
writings is never to give countenance to any con- 
clusion which is clearly inconsistent with the revealed 
attributes of the Almighty." " In all your sermons and 
discourses," said Jeremy Taylor to his deiigy, " speak 
nothing of God but what is honourable and glorious^ 
and impute not to Him such things, the consequents 
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of which a wise and good man will not own."* In 
these rules, it is clearly implied that, in Scripture, the 
Holy inspiring Spirit is responsible only for the blessed 
saving truths revealed in the books. For the style 
and manner, in which the truths are expressed and 
enforced, the human writers alone are responsible. 
This rule appears to be now all but universally 
accepted by learned critics of whatever school or 
denomination. Had it been understood and accepted 
in the early days of the Scripture controversy, its 
influence would have been most beneficial. It would 
have furnished a ready answer to most of the more 
obvious difficulties raised by critics, and much 
needless anxiety, alarm and unsettlement would have 
been averted, and many rash and unwise speeches 
would have been unspoken. But the rule was not 
accepted, nor was it safe to moot it, not only in the 
Thirties, but even in the Forties and Fifties. The 
Universities, which ought to have given a lead in such 
a matter, made no sign. Learned authorities were 
silent, and so the traditional faith in plenary in- 
spiration retained its hold on all, both priests and 
people. 

When at last the new criticism, which at best and 
at most maintained only the inspiration of divine 
truths, broke through all barriers and burst in, in 
publications read by all and sundry, the effect seemed 
almost overwhelming, something, in fact, like that 
which is experienced in a night attack upon an ill- 
sentinelled camp. There was general confusion, 

* Three Churchmen," p. 56 seq. 
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alarm, and dismay. Protests, denials, and denuncia- 
tions had but small effect in calming the minds of 
anxious enquirers. Still less effect had answers by- 
well-meaning but ill-equipped critics, least of all by 
prosecutions of the new critics, who were as firm 
believers as their accusers, and far better scholars and 
critics. Thus, in no long time, all attempts to check 
the movement by prosecution broke down, and critics 
could disr^ard with impunity all clamour against 
them on the score of their denial of verbal inspiration. 
This amended rule of interpretation seems to me, 
looking back on the many and great changes of the 
last three-score and ten years, by much the greatest 
and most important of them all. Probably, few people 
fully realize its vital importance. Those, however, who, 
from their position, are bound to subscribe to the 
standards, realize it fully and keenly ; one of these, a 
high authority,* the Principal of Glasgow University, 

• Principal Story recently, in the General Assembly, in a 
speech, advocating relief from subscription ^ to the Confession 
as it stands." The Principal dwelt on the eternal torments not 
only of the wicked but also of the non -elect, as laid down in the 
Confession, and enforced by Rutherford and Boston. '*The 
God of that age * could ' not be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." He went on to ask his hearers if they 
believed this article of the confession. ^ Does any human heart 
believe it ? Is it an article of faith to anyone present ? ^ He did 
not believe it The principal then went on to state clearly and 
forcibly, the nature of the changed atmosphere or the changed 
theological thought. " The idea of the Church had changed. The 
old ideas about the Primary Attributes of God were His power 
and justice and the sense of His own glory. But in the light of 
the broader revelations that had come to them, could they 
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refers to the change as " a change in the theological 
atmosphere." Another not less eminent authority, Dr. 
J. M. Watson, Liverpool, speaks of it as a " changing 
of the theological thought of Scotland." 

Both of these high authorities regard the great 
change as a change for the better, and plainly say 
that no one can now accept the views of the seven- 
teenth century interpreters of Scripture, in the matter 
of eschatology, especially the eternal torments of the 
non-elect, believing, as has been already said, that they 
are wholly irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and the attributes of the Creator, and that the texts 
on which they are founded are susceptible of a very 
different explanation, the meaning to be taken being 
often the figurative instead of the literal. 

It may be easily understood that, where this new 
rule of interpretation has been adopted, there must be 
a change of the "theological atmosphere," and 
amongst the clergy especially a change of" theological 
thought" The atmosphere and the thought must 
become Christian, instead of Jewish. It cannot be 
doubted that by this rule we attain to the true 



imagine a deity, who for the sake of His own glory, and the 
manifestation of His own power, would inflict unspeakable 
torments on even one of the beings *he had made?' The Father- 
hood of God was never once hinted at in the confession. He 
was a judge, a master, not a father.'* The other authority, Dr. 
Watson, is equally emphatic on this question. "No power,*' 
he says, " will ever convince a reasonable being, that one man 
shall be elected to life, and have heaven settled upon him as an 
entailed estate, and another be ordained to death and held in 
the way thereto."—" Mind of the Master," p. 206. 
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meaning and spirit of the sacred book; and the 
rule, when it is generally understood and acted on, 
cannot fail to have very beneficial effects on the 
whole broken-up Church. As has been said, it cuts 
the ground from under extreme views, and enables 
earnest men in all churches and parties to see more 
*<eye to eye," thus promoting mutual toleration 
union and concord. It may be supposed that such a 
complete change of " thought " and " atmosphere " of 
theology must have a bewildering effect on the minds 
of ordinary Christians. It had no such effect on 
the matured minds of such learned and able divines 
as those to whose testimony I have referred — 
all men eminently well qualified to judge. I add 
here one or two profound and striking warnings 
against being misled by these changes in theological 
views. 

One which appeared in a recent volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica on ** Methods and Results on 
Modem Theology" is as follows: "Theology must 
be constantly shifting its ground, and changing its 
centre of gravity, it seems to be always on the losing 
side, and yet it always comes out without loss in the 
long run." "One thing after another has been 
denounced as absolutely contrary to the Christian 
faith ; in course of time it has come to be a house- 
hold word to us, and yet the faith is none the worse 
for it" 

To the same effect is the following, by an American 
divine : — " Christianity is always the same, and always 
changing." " The Church was meant to be a living 
stream for the refreshment of the world, never at rest, 
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and gathering volume and strength from all the 
affluents of science, and art and culture."* 

* *' Reminiscences of Bishop Thomas Clark, of Rhode 
Island," p. 57-8. Whittaker, New York, 1895 (Bishop Clark died 
Sept. 7th, 1903, aged 91, and was presiding Bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church.) 

Professor W. G. Collins holds the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in King's College, London, and is the Departmental 
Editor of Theology for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSIES— 
THE UNIVERSITIES — THE FREE DIVINITY HALLS 

In the controversies which led to the change of the 
theological atmosphere in Scotland, it might have been 
expected that the lead would be taken by the 
universities. The learned professors watching the 
signs of the times, must have foreseen the coming 
storm, and they might have done much to avert its 
evil effects. They might have studied carefully the 
works of the German critics, and patiently expounded 
them to their students, showing them that, however 
far wrong many of those critics might be, there 
was yet in most of them an element of truth 
which no expounder of Scripture in these days could 
safely ignore They were bound to recognise in the 
holy book a human element as well as a divine 
Had that been done in all the universities for ten or 
twenty years, the change of theological thought might 
have been peaceably accomplished. But, so far as 
appears, this preparatory action was not taken by the 
professors in any of our Scottish universities. No 
doubt their position made it difficult for them to do 
much ; but they might have done something — some- 
thing, to pave the way for the inevitable change But 
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they do not seem to have done anything, or at least 
anything effective, for that purpose. 

The preparation for change was manifestly done* 
not within the walls of the universities, but by what 
may be called extra mural teaching, — teaching in two 
Free Church Divinity Halls — those of Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, and by two eminent Aberdeen Graduates, 
the late Dr. A. B. Davidson, professor of Hebrew in 
the New College, Edinburgh, and his eminent pupil 
William Robertson Smith, professor of Hebrew in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. These two great 
scholars not only taught their students the reading of 
Hebrew, and textual criticism ; but also set before 
them in their lectures all the pros and cons on the 
great Biblical problems raised by the German critics. 
These two men brought about the change in the 
theological thought of Scotland ; and of them it may 
be said, as it was said of two men who effected 
a yet greater theological change four hundred years 
ago, that the one " laid the egg and the other hatched 
it." Professor Davidson paved the way for the 
abandonment of the traditional theory of inspiration, 
and Robertson Smith, by his articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, excited such a state of alarm, as 
quickly brought the matter before the Church Courts. 
It was a pity that this happened so soon as it did. 
As a body, the members of these Courts were ill- 
prepared for the discussion of the questions, especially 
the older members, to whom the questions were new 
and very disquieting. The younger members mostly 
sympathised with the brilliant, youthful scholar, and, 
by a majority, he was acquitted by the Assembly in 
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the first libel. The second libel, however, soon 
followed the first, founded on two other articles which 
appeared in the Encyclopaedia from the professor^s 
pen. On this libel, he was condemned by a majority ; 
but it seemed to be understood, that his condemna- 
tion was dictated by policy rather than by law and 
justice. The Leaders of the Assembly feared that, 
if the professor returned to his chair, the result would 
be very damaging to the credit of the hall. While 
requiring him, however, to vacate the chair, they 
decreed that he might retain the salary. Smith was 
not the man to accept such a solatium. '' He leaped 
to his feet and declared with flashing eye, that he 
would disdain to eat the bread of a Church that would 
not accept his services."* He was confident in the 
justice of his cause. He was in the prime and vigour 
of his great powers. The world was all before him. 
He emerged from his trials with a greatly enhanced 
reputation. The lay members of his own church set 
to work at once to undo all that had been done by the 
Church Courts by an appeal to the Church at large. A 
body of six hundred prominent members of the Free 
Church in Edinburgh and Glasgow requested the Ex- 
professor to deliver a course of lectures on Biblical 
Criticism in a large church or hall in each of those two 
cities. He complied ; and an influential committee at 
once set to work, in quite a princely style, to make th^ 
necessary arrangements. They seemed to adopt him 
as their professor ; and they not only fixed his salary 
at the same amount as his Aberdeen salary ; but, as if 
to encourage him in free and fearless speech, they 
* "Aurora Borealis Academica,'' p. 195. 
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made it payable for life — they in fact raised for him a 
sum of money, which yielded him £^00 per annum 
of interest In addition to this, they handed him a 
thousand pounds to buy valuable books of reference 
for his library. Of course, he was not meant to 
lecture for life. He lectured for two winters, 1881 
and 1882, in the two cities to audiences averaging 
eighteen hundred in each. In 1881, the lectures were 
"on the Old Testament in the Jewish Church;" in 
1882, they were "on the prophets of Israel" They 
were very popular, and each set was issued in 
book form soon after delivery. The reception given 
to the lectures brought home to the Leaders of the 
Church the manifest fact that the expulsion of 
Robertson Smith was a judicial blunder — a blunder 
not to be repeated. And it never has been repeated ; 
notwithstanding at least two determined attempts — 
one in Scotland and another in England — ^to libel 
two other eminent pupils of Dr. A. B. Davidson. 
^ Robertson Smith's trial," says the eminent member 
for South Aberdeen, "proved to be a turning point 
for the Scottish Churches, much as the ' Essays and 
Reviews' had been for the Church of England, eighteen 
years earlier;"* and his able appreciator, Dr. J. 
Forbes White, says that Smith, "gained for that 
Church liberty of thought, as the final issue of the pro« 
longed struggle. He lived to see victory along the 
whole line."t 

The " liberty " which Robertson Smith vindicated 
for reverent and believing critics, was liberty to 

* ^ Studies in Contemporary Biography." 
t" Aurora BorealiSi" p. 194 : Aberdeen, 1899. 
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interpret Scripture in the light of their own century, 
instead of in the light of the seventeenth century. 
This is Mr. Bryce's "turning point for the Scottish 
Churches," Dr. Watson's " changed theological 
Thought of Scotland," Principal Story's *' changed 
theological atmosphere," Dr. Paterson's " changed 
attitude of all the Churches of Scotland to Biblical 
Science"* 

This great change was brought to an issue by 
Robertson Smith, and apparently met with the 
approval of the great majority of his countrymen on 
both sides of the Border. Honours were showered 
upon him on all sides. We have seen what the people 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh did for him. The people 
of Aberdeen, at the first opportunity of a School 
Board election placed him by a huge majority at 
the top of the poll, although he was then travelling 
amongst the Arabs of Egypt. He was made first 
joint editor, and then chief editor, of the Enclyco- 
paedia Britannica. Cambridge University opened 
its doors to him, conferring on him a degree and 
one office after another, till he ended with a fellow- 
ship in Christ's College, the Professorship of Arabic, 
and the office of University Librarian. His own 
University conferred on him the degree of LL.D., in 
1 88 1. Dublin University followed suit, then Stras- 
burg. 

• " It is beyond dispute that it is to the influence of these 
lectures on successive generations of Theological students that 
the changed attitude of all the Churches in Scotland, to Biblical 
Science, during the last twenty-five years, has been largely 
due." — Preface to Old Testament Prophecy, by the late A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh : T. and T. Tait, 1903. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MONYMUSK 

There are probably few intelligent persons in 
Aberdeenshire or on the North East of Scotland 
generally to whom it can be necessary to give a 
description of Monymusk. All, or most of them, have 
already paid it at least one happy holiday visit, and 
gazed with delight on the landscape with its woods, 
its waters, its fertile meadows, and its lofty encircling 
hills, concluding the day with a picnic in Paradise, 
that unique quondam landscape garden, with its 
rows of lofty pines and larches, in girth and height 
unequalled in Scotland.* 

What Monymusk is now may be seen any day. 
What it was in the past, can also be known. It is 
not one of those happy places that "have no 
annals." It has annals of various kinds, all in- 
teresting and striking — and extending some of 
them far back in history, and beyond history, 
into the pre-historic ages. Some of them perhaps 
into the unhistoric. 

* There are said to be two trees at Dunkeld that equal, if 
they do not surpass, those of Paradise ; but two trees don't make 
a thicket. 
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The Pre-Historic Period 

For this period, there are, of course, no records save 
those which are written upon the rocks, and are l^ble 
to the geologist Of such records Monymusk, like 
most places from Alford along the course of the Don, 
is by no means deficient, and lately the geolc^ist has 
been abroad. Twenty years ago, the whole record 
was clearly explained and elucidated by the late 
Rev. Dr. Davidson, Inverurie, in "a paper* com- 
municated to the Aberdeen Philosophical Society.** 
Dr. Davidson was guided and aided by the trained 
skill of a geological expert, Mr. Lionel Hinxman of 
the Geological Survey ; and, banning with Inverurie, 
where are manifest to all observers the most con- 
clusive proofs of the state of the two rivers, Don and 
Ury, and the lands on their banks in pre-historic 
times, he proceeded to prove that in those days the 
Don, in its whole course from a little below Castle 
Forbes to Don mouth, consisted largely of a string of 
lakes formed by rocky barriers which in course of 
time were worn away or burst open by mighty floods. 

The valley of Monymusk and Cluny, with part of 
Kemnay, formed a large deep lake, the chief bsurier of 
which was at the Garplies, a little below the house 
of Fettemear, where, says Dr. Davidson, there was a 
fall of 100 feet The water was poured from the fall 
into the Inverurie lake. There was, however, another 
outlet for the Monymusk waters, viz., down the 

• « The Bass of Invemrie : its Origin, Geology and History." 
By the Rev. John Davidson, D.D. Aberdeen : A. Brown & Co., 
1886. 
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Kemnay valley, now traversed by the Alford valley 
railway, where their passage made the quarry hill of 
Kemnay an island. Traces of this primitive order 
of things are doubtless visible to the trained eye of m 

the expert all along the river. I had observed very 
striking portions of river terraces at Monymusk, and 
my eyes, not being yet open, wondered what could 
have been their origin, they being far above and away 
from the present bed of the Don. In the garden of 
the parsonage and those of the vills^e and in the 
churchyard of Monymusk, you find a fine mould on 
the surface, but, on digging down a few feet, you come 
upon a deep bed of fine pure sand or gravel. This 
condition of the soil cannot but seem very extra- 
ordinary and puzzling, especially to one who is 
ignorant of geology. It will not puzzle any one who 
knows " the origin, geology, and history " of the " Bass 
of Inverurie."* There, all is made clear and intelligible; 

*As Dr. Davidson's paper is probably accessible only to a 
few readers, I append a few extracts, giving an account of the 
accident by which the origin of the Bass was discovered. *' The 
Bass," he says, '* is a beautiful grass covered cone, swelling at 
the sides and truncated at the height of about fifty feet from the 
tangent river. The conical outline (until recently when it was 
artificially completed) originally extended round three-fourths 
or more of the circuit, and from the remaining fourth (in the 
line of the flow of the Ury) a mound half the height of the Bass 
projected. This mound was called the little Bass, and is now 
separated from the principal eminence by a cutting. The 
{explanation of the origin of the Bass was accidentally discovered 
in consequence of that cutting being made." (The cutting was 
made in completing some improvements for the extension of the 
churchyard). ''The cutting revealed the composition of the 
isolated mound. While the cutting yet presented a vertical 

M 
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There can be little doubt that the general damming 
of the river did much for the formation and fertility 
of the valley where its progress was impeded. The 
struggling waters brought down continual deposits 
from the hills. A writer in the Quarterly Review^ 
fifty or sixty years s^o, said that he had fished the 
Don from Coigarf to " the fertile meadows of Mony- 
musk." Not a little of the fertility of those fertile 
meadows has come down the stream as far as this 
experienced angler came, slowly washed from the 
hills by the rushing waters. A portion of the fertility 
is also doubtless due to the sheltering woods and hills, 
the advantages of which were greatly appreciated and 

section I had occasion to be in the churchyard, and observing a 
distinct formation in the section thought it important enough to 
have the attention of competent judges called to it. The section 
presented about a dozen horizontal layers of sand, each from 
three to twelve inches in thickness, the sand in some being very 
fine, in others rougher and varying also in colour." Dr. Davidson 
wrote a letter describing the cutting on Nov. 26th, 1883, to the 
Aberdeen Journal, The letter was seen by Mr. Lionel Hinxman, 
an officer of the Geological Survey stationed at Huntly, who 
came at once and inspected the cutting, and, in a letter to the 
same newspaper on November 29th, 1883, gave an authoritative 
geological explanation of it. *' The section now exposed," he 
writes, "" at the Bass, shows clearly the natural origin of these 
curious mounds. This isolated firagment of the ancient river 
bed, preserved possibly from the effects of denudation by its 
position in the angle between the two streams, remains a relic 
of the time when the Don and the Ury flowed at a level thirty 
or forty feet higher than their present course.'' Another and 
perhaps the chief cause of the preservation of the Bass is given 
by Dr. Davidson. '*It stands upon a bed of boulder clay." 
This was discovered about the same time, >>., 1883. 
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extolled by the old inhabitants. One of the most 
intelligent and shrewd men in the place in the early 
years of my residence, the manager of a trading 
company whose head-quarters were in the village, 
used to say that, from his experience as a frequent 
traveller through the country taking orders, the differ- 
ence between the climate of Monymusk and that of 
other neighbouring parishes was "the difference of 
a great-coat" When on his travels he came within 
three miles of Monymusk from any direction, east^ 
west, north, or south, he "took off his great-coat," 
moved thereto by the change of climate. A like 
testimony I had from an old Highland day-labourer 
who had worked many years in all the country round. 
" I like to work in Monymusk," he said, " it is quite a 
different thing to working in any other place ; there is 
so much shelter." 

The most trustworthy of the annals are those 
connected with the priory. These extend over about 
five centuries. At a very early period, probably soon 
after the establishment of the mission at Deer, 
Monymusk, became the seat of a body of Columban 
or Culdee monks, who gradually established mission 
stations in the neighbouring districts; Polnar, near 
Inverurie, being one of these. The priory, however, 
does not emerge into history till near the close of the 
eleventh century. Then, by good luck, the great 
King Malcolm Canmore, Malcolm III., spent a night 
at Monymusk, and was happily inspired to do a good 
and gracious service to Monymusk and to religion. 
He was on his way to meet his enemy in Moray- 
shire, and he encamped with his troops in a field 
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below Monymusk, and then and there he made a vow 
that, if he should succeed in his expedition, he would 
endow a monastery in the place. It seems not to be 
certain whether the monastery was in existence at the 
time, or whether it was only then that it was founded. 
Anyhow, it was liberally endowed then; Malcolm 
making a grant to it of the lands of Monymusk and 
Keig, which at that time, through political changes, 
happened to be Crown lands. The priory of Mony- 
musk was affiliated to that of St. Andrews — a connec- 
tion which had its advantages and its disadvantages. 
For history at least, it had this great advantage, that 
it secured the preservation of the charters, and other 
official documents connected with the priory, from 
which we learn almost all that can be known of the 
priory and the parish during the five centuries pre- 
ceding the Reformation. These documents were 
carefully preserved at St. Andrews. At Monymusk 
they would, in all probability, have been lost. 

Copies of those old parchments have been printed 
in the publications of the Spalding Club and other like 
works, and they have been turned to excellent account 
by the Rev. Dr. Macpherson, the present minister of 
the parish, in his history of" The Church and Priory of 
Monymusk ** * — ^a parish history such as few parishes 
in Scotland possess. In its pages, the reader will find 
a brief but clear and correct account of everything of 
interest in the annals of the parish, which can be 
gleaned from authentic records, at any period. 
Monymusk, like Deer and other choice spots which 

* Materials for a history of the church and priory of Mony- 
musk — Aberdeen, 1895. 
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the monks of lona fixed upon as centres from which 
they might evangelise the neighbourhood, deserves at 
least a modicum of the deep reverence with which 
such a man as Dr. Johnson regarded lona. The 
doctor did not, indeed, when he came north, make a 
pilgrimage to Monymusk ; nor even to Deer, although 
he must have passed close by it But a famous con- 
temporary of Dr. Johnson's, John Wesley, a most 
zealous Evangelist of the Columban type, a man 
whose warm piety would have " grown warmer amid 
the ruins of lona," made a pilgrimage to Monymusk 
on two occasions ; of which he has left an in- 
teresting account. He had, however, what the 
redoubtable doctor had not, an invitation from the 
proprietor. 

It was not given to the Culdees to retain for very 
many years possession of the monastery which King 
Malcolm had endowed for them. They had done 
much good service in the previous five hundred years ; 
but, in recent times, they had been grievously crippled 
and crushed by the savage in-roads of the Danes, ancl 
by the encroachments of the Barons. Apparently, they 
had also to some extent degenerated both in faith and 
in practice. Their system was well adapted to the 
pioneer work of Columba's day ; but the times were 
changed, and they had now powerful rivals, who had 
the countenance of the saintly Queen Margaret, backed 
by the irresistible authority of her somewhat truculent 
consort, Malcolm. The result was that, in no long 
time, with one or two slight exceptions, the Culdees 
gave place to the Augustinians everywhere. 

The new order was not destined to a long or un- 
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troubled possession of the priory. The old parchments, 
however, serve every now and then to let in a gleam 
of light on the then condition of the country and the 
people. 

The only Prior of Monymusk that has a name in 
history, is one whose fame rests wholly on his literary 
achievements. In ** Marmion," Sir Walter Scott makes 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Douglas, exclaim : — 

** Thank heaven that son of mine 
Save Gawain ne'er could pen a line." 

Gawain could pen a line to some purpose. He 
was the first British author who translated any Latin 
book into English. The book was a famous one, 
the iEneid of Vii^l ; and, in Gavin's Northern dialect, 
it is tolerably readable and appreciable after five 
hundred years. The best English critic of the present 
day can fairly appreciate its merits. Gavin Douglas 
was, in fact, a poetical translator of a poet He was 
Prior of Monymusk for about two years, and after- 
wards Bishop of Dunkeld. 

In the following century, the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Monymusk were for a short space in the very com- 
petent keeping of an eminent scholar and theologian, 
the Rev. William Forbes — afterwards a popular 
Aberdeen professor and preacher, and eventually first 
Bishop of Edinburgh — appointed to that office by 
Charles I, who said that he deserved to have a 
bishopric created for him. 

Neither of these eminent men remained long enough 
in Monymusk to leave their mark upon it But, 
however long either of them had been there, he could 
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have done little to spread its name and fame through- 
out the world, as compared with him, whose wonderful 
career forms the subject of the next chapters. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ARCHANGEL LESLIE— THE SCOTTISH CAPUCHIN 

(1590 circa — 1637) 

In writing an account of Archangel Leslie, I was 
anxious to consult some of the many editions of his 
story that have been published on the Continent 
There are many of them in the Advocates' Library, 
Edinbui^h. I had hopes, at one time, of having one 
or two of them lent to me; but I found that 
they are never lent out — they must be read in the 
library. Thus, I have never read any of the histories ; 
but have derived my knowledge of Leslie, first and 
last, from the careful articles of Dr. T. G. Law, the 
Librarian of the Signet Library, who is obviously con- 
versant with all the principal editions. Dr. Law is 
probably the fittest man in Scotland to trace a story 
like that of Leslie, through all its extraordinary in- 
cidents, real or imaginary. Quite lately, his " sig^nal 
services to the Scottish History Society of which he 
has been secretary since its origin, nearly twenty 
years ago, were worthily recognised, when the presi- 
dent, Lord Rosebery, made to him a handsome pre- 
sentation in behalf of the members." Dr. Law ♦ is 
said to have been " a personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, 
and occasionally visited him at Hawarden." 

* Dr. Law has died since this was written. 
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Archangel Leslie was a Scotsman, whose wonderful 
story is apparently very little known in Scotland — 
even in Aberdeen, the city of his birth. 

Why I conjoin him and Monymusk will be seen 
as I proceed — Monymusk is the key to his story. 

Leslie has two histories, a Continental history and 
a home history. The Continental history has been 
extensively circulated, and read in almost every 
European language for 250 years. His home history 
may be said to date only from the beginning of the 
present century, and it appears to have been but little 
known or read, even to this day. 

In the Continental history, both Leslie and Mony- 
musk bulk largely. Leslie is a great and immensely 
popular ecclesiastic, making converts in thousands, 
and bearing down all opposition from " heretics." 

Monymusk is a large and populous town, with 
walls and gates, and guards — a town, the walk from 
one end to the other of which, three times on end, 
was a feat — a town to be spoken of in the same 
breath with Aberdeen. 

The home history has no romantic or striking 
features. It is very different indeed from the Con- 
tinental, as will be seen. We shall take the Con- 
tinental history first. 

The Continental History 

George Leslie was the son of James Leslie and 
Jane Wood, born in, or near Aberdeen, where his 
parents lived. According to this history, his parents 
were of "most noble blood and great wealth." 
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Neither of them belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but both were, on the contrary, greatly 
opposed to it 

His father died about eight years after Geoi^e's 
birth, and his mother married again — whom is not 
said in this history, but it was no person of wealth 
or high position, as will be seen. When only about the 
age of eight years, George was, in accordance with 
his father's will, sent to Paris for his education, under 
the care of a tutor, who was disposed and also strictly 
enjoined to prevent his pupil from being led to join 
the Church of Rome. In spite of the tutor's care, 
Geoi^e was by and by drawn over by two of his class- 
fellows with whom he attended the University of Paris. 

With these young friends, after a time, he proceeded 
to Rome. There, having been introduced to the 
Father General of the Capuchins, Leslie became very 
anxious to enter that order. But, as he was the son 
of a '* heretic," a Papal Bull forbade his admission. 

Leslie, however, got over this difficulty, as, according 
to this history, he did most difficulties, in a way that 
no other person could have done. He forced his way 
into the Quirinal in spite of the Papal Guards, 
rushed upstairs and into the ante-chamber and de- 
manded to be admitted to the presence of His Holi- 
ness. He was admitted, and the Pope graciously 
granted his request for admisson to the order of 
Capuchins. As usual, Leslie had an extraordinary 
experience on this occasion. He was " dazzled with 
a light more luminous than the sun which proceeded 
from the sacred head of the Pontiff." 

He affirmed this on oath to his biographer, who 
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says that the light is always there; but it is only 
visible to certain persons. 

When Leslie's mother, the Lady of Monymusk, 
according to the continental authorities was informed 
that George had joined the Capuchins, who were 
beggars wearing dirty clothes and so forth, great was 
her rage and mortification. She even spoke of having 
him assassinated. On second thoughts, however, she 
resolved to send her eldest son (Edward, by the 
second marriage) to Italy, to seek out the erring 
George, and, if possible, induce him to come home. 

The brother went and found George in the Convent 
of Urbino; but he utterly failed in his mission. 
Instead of bringing back his strayed brother, he him- 
self went astray. He could not resist George's 
arguments* in favour of Rome ; and he was admitted 
with great pomp into the Roman Church in the 
Cathedral of Urbino. This was another great offence 
and grief to the mother. 

Meanwhile, George, as Father Archangel, was be- 
coming famous as a preacher, and was appointed 
Court Preacher to Mary de Medici, the Queen Regent 
of France. In France, his success was "immense," 
but he was very soon sent off by the recently ap- 
pointed society for the propagation of the faith as a 
missionary to Scotland. 

As he was about to set out for Scotland, it so 
happened that the Spanish Ambassador, who was in 
Paris on his way to London to n^otiate a marriage of 
the Infanta of Spain with Prince Charles, was in want 
of an Interpreter in dealing with the English Court 
Archangel was recommended to, and accepted by, the 
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Ambassador, whom he accompanied to London, and 
with whom he remained a year, when the Ambassador 
returned to Spain. Then Archangel set out for Aber- 
deen, where his adventures were wonderful indeed. 

When he reached Aberdeen, he wrote a letter to 
his mother dated from Urbino, stating that it 
would be delivered to her by one of his intimate 
friends, who would wait upon her and give her any 
information regarding him she might desire to know- 
He then set out for Monymusk to deliver the letter 
with his own hands. 

Before accompaning him to Monymusk, let us 
picture to ourselves what the Monymusk of those 
days was, according to the latest version of the 
Continental history.* — Not far from the city of Aber- 
deen, there is a rather large town called Monymusk* 
This burgh owed its existence and its name to a 
strong castle, built in the end of the eleventh century 
by King Malcolm III, who made it a gift to one of 
his most faithful servants, of whom we shall speak 
presently. The Manor which rose up proudly and 
majestically in an enchanting situation, was girt on 
one side by enormous masses of rock, out of which 
it seemed to be hewn, and on the other by an admir- 
able park, which, following the capricious meanderings 
of the Dee,t stretched almost as far as the gates of 

♦ P^rc Richard's. 

t Every item in the account of " this princely residence " is 
ludicrously wrong and wholly imaginary. Monymusk House 
is on the green banks of the Don^ fax away from '* enormous 
masses of rocks " — the " park " does not stretch nearer Aber- 
deen than about nineteen miles. 
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Aberdeen. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, this princely residence was inhabited by 
James Count of Leslie, and Jane Selvia Wood his 
spouse.* 

Dressed as an Italian " cavalier/' Leslie arrived at 
Monymusk, and, being admitted to the presence of 
" the countess," he said, — " Madam, I have come from 
Italy, whence I bring you a letter from your son." 
The lady took the letter, but, before reading it, she 
looked the cavalier in the face, and exclaimed, " the 
most ungrateful son that ever lived, and a disgrace to 
his kindred ! " She, nevertheless, received the cavalier 
with the utmost politeness, and he soon sat down to 
dinner with the family. He was horrified, however, 
to find that the minister of the parish was one of the 
party. The presence so shocked Leslie that he could 
scarcely eat anything. Yet, he made himself agree- 
able to the family, and, after the lapse of five days, 
he, by an incautious question, inadvertently made 
himself known to them. He asked a deaf servant in 
a rather loud voice, what had become of a pigeon 
house which he remembered being in or near the house 
in his boyish days. The mother heard the question 
and at once jumped at the truth. This was her son 
himself! the long-lost George! According to the 
biographer, she was overwhelmed with joy, and the 
whole house " became a theatre of joy." The news 
spread through the town, the town of Monymusk, 
remember, and "the old lady received a thousand 
visits of congratulation ! " The heads of a thousand 

* Le Comte Geoiges Leslie, en une mission dans la Grande 
Bretagne, Lille—iSSj. 
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of the fashionable families in Monymusk called at the 
castle — it would seem I 

The only person that was not carried away with 
this torrent of joy and rejoicing, was the minister. 
*' Some fury of hell seized his heart, and venomous 
serpents devoured his entrails." 

Archangel would fain have attacked him, but his 
mother, for the sake of peace, forbade all discussion 
about religious matters. "The restraint was unen- 
durable to him," however. He must be converting 
someone. So, under pretence of hunting, he went out 
into the mountains and forests to preach to the 
people. His success was wonderful indeed. In the 
space of eight months, he brought more than three 
thousand* converts to the faith of Rome. This was 
very encouraging, but not enough for the zealous 
Capuchin. He could not rest till his mother also 
was brought over. " His mother," it is said, ** observed 
his fatigue and his sadness, and an explanation 
followed." She agreed to let him challenge the 
minister to a discussion on the true Church, at which 
she herself would be present Apparently, his mother 
had come to have a high idea of her son's abilities, 
and was not unwilling to see how he could meet the 
minister's arguments. Apparently, she was not only 
gratified, but converted to Rome at once. Of course, 
the minister had no chance with the friar. He went 
down immediately, " like com before the sickle." He 
was led to declare that his Church was the Church of 
Geneva, and the Bible was his sole rule of faith. " If 
you will show me," said Archangel, " where there is 
* Later editors make the number four thousand. 
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mention of the Church of Geneva in Scripture, I will 
leave my mother in peace." " The impious man/' says 
the history, " casting down his eyes craved for time, 
and promised to find the passage." "With my 
mother's consent I will give you twenty-four hours,' 
replied the friar. On the resumption of the debate, 
the Calvinist after much shuffling had to admit that 
he could not lay his hand upon the text, but he in 
turn challenged Archangel to find mention of his own 
Church. "Bring me a Bible," said the triumphant 
Capuchin. A Bible was brought, and he opened it at 
once at the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
where the Apostle gives thanks that the Roman 
faith was announced throughout the world. In 
short, the impious man, confounded in five successive 
conferences, was ignominously expelled from the 
house, and Leslie's mother and her whole house- 
hold made submission to the (Roman) Catholic 
Church. 

Everything now went on at Monymusk to Arch- 
angel's satisfaction. But at the end of two years of this 
his first mission, another persecution broke out " A 
proclamation was posted in Aberdeen commanding 
all priests to leave the realm." Archangel had before 
this thought of removing to England, and living there 
unknown. He did so now, and, according to his own 
account, gave a great impulse to missionary zeal 
amongst the Roman Catholic priests in England. He 
assembled them and " resolved upon new enterprises, 
and inspired them with fresh fervour." His mother 
encouraged him and wrote in one of her letters, " I 
restore to you all that I unjustly took from you at 
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Paris." That was, of course, the succession to the 
rich Monymusk properties. 

But unfortunately for both mother and son, per- 
secution soon fell upon the whole family. When it 
was found that the lady did not attend the Parish 
Church, her conduct and principles were examined 
by authority; and the result was excommunica- 
tion with all its consequences. 

From the greatest affluence, the Lady was reduced at 
once to utter poverty. She the lady of the land, the 
countess, was deprived of all her property, and had to 
retire to a small house where she lived in great 
penury, on the little she could make by needlework. 
She wrote her son an account of her condition, " in a 
letter of saintly resignation." He was, of course, greatly 
moved, and proved as usual equal to the occasion. 
He passed over to France, and there by his influence 
with the French court obtained letters to the King of 
England, which had the effect of getting his mother 
replaced in all her possessions and immovable 
property. This he afterwards learnt in Italy. 

Meantime, however, he hurried to Scotland to 
comfort his mother, assuming the disguise of a 
peasant When he came to the gates of Monymusk 
carrying some herbs he had gathered on the way, 
the guards stopped him but let him pass when he 
told them that he was a gardener selling vegetables. 
He then went through the streets of Monymusk three 
times from one end of the town to the other crying, 
" greens, who will buy my greens." At last, when his 
stock of herbs was nearly exhausted, his mother 
appeared, and cried "Here, gardener!" He was 
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greatly shocked to see her miserable condition, 
dressed in the humblest guise and buying her vege- 
tables. As she was bargaining with him for the 
greens, "he looked her full in the face and said, 
* Madam, the gardener does not sell, but gives to his 
mother ! ' " 

Immediately his mother recognised him, and there 
was a scene, which excited suspicion in the minds of 
the authorities. Archangel was in danger of arrest ; 
and, therefore, he hurried out of Scotland at once. At 
this stage of his career, Archangel met with a tem- 
porary check. His superior, the Father General, sum- 
moned him to Italy to answer some charges that had 
been made against him, — charges of " indulging too 
much in the comforts of home and in a liberty unbecom- 
ing a missionary.*' He was triumphantly acquitted ; 
his superiors apparently accepting as true all his own 
accounts of the wonderful conversions he had made. 
After a little time, he was made Guardian of the 
Convent of Monte Georgio. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Archbishop Rinuccini of Fermo, in 
whose diocese the convent was. He was soon removed 
to Ripa Transone, where he found another influential 
friend, Father Vignozzo Pica, Rector of the congr^a- 
tion of the Oratory. 

To these two friends sitting on a rustic chair in the 
convent garden, Archangel told his history as Rinuccini 
has handed it down — ^how he was bom to the inherit- 
ance of the castle and great estates of Monymusk, 
but was disinherited by his mother because he had 
gone over to Rome, and how, as has been stated, he 
went back in disguise and soon converted his mother 

N 
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and the whole family, and three thousand of neigh- 
bouring people. 

Rinuccini appears to have received as gospel every 
word that Leslie said; and he at once resolved to 
write and publish such a wonderful and interesting 
story to the world. He did so, in the year 1644, seven 
years after Leslie's death. Leslie was sent off on a 
second mission to Scotland soon after telling his story 
to Rinuccini, who never saw him again nor heard from 
him after he left Italy. He had one letter from him 
dated Genoa before he started for Scotland ; but after 
that, he not only never heard from him, but never 
even heard of him, though he anxiously questioned 
every Scotsman whom he met in Italy. 

All this he tells us at the close of his narrative, and 
it appears in all the early editions in Italian, French* 
Portuguese, and Spanish ; but, in the French edition 
published at Rouen in 1660, Rinuccini's statement 
that he knew nothing of the second mission is cut out, 
and a long account of the second mission, recording 
awful shipwrecks at different places, but always near 
a port, where there was a ship about to sail fdr 
Aberdeen. This was one of the things that struck 
his admirer, Mr. C. Graham. He says, " there was no 
port of Europe where, if Archangel found himself 
stranded, he did not instantly find a ship just sailing 
for Aberdeen.*' 

Another happy coincidence was that Archangel, on 
landing, happened to meet an Aberdeen gentleman, 
who turned out to be his brother Edward. The two 
brothers took a walk and look at the fortifications 
and were arrested as spies, and cast into prison. On 
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hearing of their arrest, the King sent for them and 
recognised Archangel at once, having known him in 
connection with the Spanish Embassy. His Majesty 
not only at once released them from custody, but 
made them take up their abode for some days at his 
palace at Newport in the Isle of Wight The King 
showered his favours upon them, not only confirming 
all his former privil^es to the family, but adding 
more. 

Archangel is now Count Leslie, his eldest half- 
brother is the Baron of Torry, his mother is "the 
Countess" or Baroness. The King's alleged great 
attention to the family on this occasion is made much 
of even in the latest editions. But it is altogether 
omitted by Bemardus de Bononia in his Bibliotheca 
of his order, published at Venice in 1747. He had 
doubtless got a hint from someone, who knew some- 
thing of English history. He, therefore, says nothing 
of King Charles or the Isle of Wight ; but makes 
Archangel's "shipwreck take place in a nameless 
island near England." This was a safer statement. The 
only other statement of any importance in the Con- 
tinental history, is the account of the death and burial 
of Archangel. It is said that his labours in Scotland 
having been only too successful, the King ordered him 
back to England. On his journey south, when near 
the borders of England, " exhausted with his labours 
he fell sick and died," '*and lest his body should 
be disturbed, his friends buried him in a beautiful 
mountain in the neighbourhood which the people 
dared not approach, as they constantly heard there 
the noise of hounds yelping, horses galloping and 
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men shouting." We shall now see how the humble 
home history compares with all these striking and 
romantic incidents. 
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CHAPTER XX 



ARCHANGEL LESLIE— THE HOME OR SCOTTISH 

HISTORY 

This is very meagre, but it is true, it is well authen- 
ticated. It tells little of what happened to Archangel, 
but much of what did 1^/ happen to him. . It says little 
of what he was or did, but a good deal of what he was 
not and did not do, but professed to be and do. 

George Leslie was the son of James Leslie of 
Peterstone, and of his wife Jane Wood, and was bom 
in or near Aberdeen, about 1 590. Neither of George's 
parents was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but the first authentic record of his life is that he was 
admitted as a student to the Scotch Collie at Rome, 
in the year 1608.* Before that time, his father had 
died, and his mother had married John Leslie of 
Balcaim.t Of George in those days nothing authentic 
b known. But it became evident afterwards that he 
was undoubtedly a man of some ability. A fellow 
Scots priest speaks of him as '^ an eloquent preacher," 
and doubtless he had a fluent style, and a plausible 
persuasive tongue. 

* Quoted from MS, Register of the College. Dr. Law, in 
Scottish Review^ xviii, p. 102. 

t Leslie's Historical Records, vol. iii, pp. 415-435 — Scottish 
ReviiWy vol. xviii, p. 102. 
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In his first mission to Scotland, he converted to 
Rome a certain number of the members of the upper 
classes, and wrote and published some controversial 
tracts.* At that time he had, as appears from one of 
the only two letters of his that have been published, to 
have had a pension from a Colonel Sempill, a zealous 
Roman Catholic. This is all that is known for certain 
of the incidents of his first mission to Scotland, which, 
beginning in 1623, lasted till 1629 or 163a 

Of Leslie's second mission to Scotland, 1633- 1637, 
the only reported adventure which Mr. Law thinks 
"may be substantially correct," is this. Leslie 
arrived in Edinburgh with some other friars (about 
1633). The other friars lefl soon, but he remained. 

He was sent for by a certain Baron Daltay or 
Dalgaty, who was lying seriously ill. Archangel went 
and administered the last sacraments to him. But 
** the Puritans " suspecting what was taking place, 
rushed into the house. Archangel escaped by the 
window. Not finding him, his pursuers turned upon 
the sick Baron, called upon him to recant, and when 
he refused, they murdered him in his bed, and then 
murdered also his young son.t 

* " None of the tracts appear to have been preserved to 
our day, but there is extant an answer to one of them by Mr. 
Andrew Logie» ** parson of Rayne," who, Mr. Law says, "makes 
a bad pun upon Leslie's name.'' Scottish Review, xviii. p. 103. 

t The authority for this story is the Capuchin father, who 
dramatised Rinuccinis's narrative at Rome in the year 1673, ^i^d 
who said he was told of it by a Scots gentleman, Mr. William 
Leslie, who was living with Cardinal Barberino, and who said he 
had known and conversed with Archangel in Scodand. — Scottish 
Review, xviii, pp. 98-99. 
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Something of this sort may have happened, but the 
actual murder of the sick Baron and his young son 
cannot be credited. 

The only records of this mission for which there 
IS contemporary and reliable Scottish authority, 
are the circumstances of Archangel before his death, 
and the place where he died and that in which he was 
buried. 

Father William Christie, who was on the mission in 
Scotland during all the time of Leslie's second 
mission and part of his first, and who became head of 
the Scots College at Douai, says, " In his necessity, 
before his death, I got the Marchioness of Huntly to 
send him ten Jacobuses. He died in his mother's 
poor house just over the river Dee against the mill of 
Aboyne and I believe was buried in an ojd ruinous 
Church, on the way betwixt that and Kanakyle or 
Hunthall."* 

It is thus plain, that there is even less known of 
what Archangel was or did in his second than in his 
first Mission. What he was not, and did not, in both 
his Missions, is very well known. 

He was not the son of the proprietor of Monymusk, 
and heir to great estates. Neither he, nor his family 
had ever anything to do with Monymusk — no Leslie 
ever possessed the Monymusk property. Monymusk 
was never a large town with walls and gates, and streets, 
never in fact anything but a very small village — a kirk- 
toon — a square of tradesmen's cottages. Monymusk, 
and also the lands of Tony, near Aberdeen, were, in 

•Letter to Father Adam Gordon, Rector of the Scots 
College at Rome, date November 29, 1653. 
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Archangel's day» in possession of Sir William Forbes ; 
and the minister of Monymusk, whom Archangel 
alleged he had so triumphantly confuted and 
banished, not only from Monymusk House, but even 
from the parish, was married to Sir William Forbes's 
eldest daughter. All this should be borne in mind, 
because the writers of the second mission make Mony- 
musk as much the centre and great attraction of the 
story, as Archangel himself did. As has been said 
they make Archangel suffer shipwreck on the Isle of 
Wight, where he meets his brother Edward, and the 
two wait upon King Charles I, who was then keeping 
court in the Island at Newport, and insisted on their 
residing in the palace, as " in their mother's house," 
and confirmed all the privileges he had conferred on 
the family, adding one special privilege, " The Leslies 
of Monymusk on account of their illustrious services 
to the Crown, were alone in Scotland permitted the 
free exercise of their religion, and the services of a 
[Roman] Catholic chaplain." All this is pure fiction : 
Charles I never lived or kept court in the Isle of 
Wight during Archangel's life-time. There were no 
Leslies of Monymusk; there were no Leslies of 
Torry ; therefore, Leslie was never Count Leslie, nor 
his brother the * Baron of Torry' as all the later 
biographies make him. 

These facts, which are beyond all question, dispose 
at one stroke of all that was romantic and attractive 
in Archangel's story — all that over-powered and 
fascinated Rinuccini and Father Pica — ^all that made 
his biography such a popular book. 

This is how Dr. Law, the great investigator and 
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detector puts the matter : " The relations of the hero 
to Monymusk House belongs to the very essence of 
this biography. If we are to believe Archangel, 
Monymusk House was the home of his boyhood — 
the property of his mother, the scene of his visit to 
her in the guise of a gay cavalier — the centre of his 
missionary triumphs, and his own prospective inherit- 
ance. Remove Monymusk from the story, and the 
whole falls as a house of cards, and with it goes 
Archangel's reputation as 'a simple-minded Capu- 
chin, or an honest man.' " 

A question naturally arises. How is it that such a 
mass of fictions could ever have been believed, and 
the book gone through about fifty editions in most 
Continental languages, and the whole story become 
enshrined in great biographical dictionaries in France, 
Italy, and Germany ? The answer is, that in this 
country till quite recently the story could scarcely be 
said to be known at all, except to a few antiquaries. 
It was well-known and believed on the Continent, 
where the readers could not judge as to its truth or 
falsehood. They knew nothing of Monymusk or its 
history; and had no reason to doubt that it was a 
large town and a very great estate, and the property 
of the Leslies. 

An excellent proof was given eleven years ago in 
the pages of the " Nineteenth Century " of the different 
views likely to be taken of Archangel's story by a 
reader in Spain or Italy, and a reader in Scotland. 

Mr. Cunningham Graham, late M.P., a very clever 
and intelligent Scottish gentleman, was travelling in 
Spain, and at Medina Rio de Secol he bought a 
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copy of Father Archangel's life, and after reading it, 
he sent to the September number of the " Nineteenth 
Century," (1893) a sketch of the book, extending to 
fifteen pages. 

Now, as regards knowledge of Monymusk and its 
history, Mr. Graham was evidently on much the same 
footing as any Spaniard, or Frenchman, or Italian. He 
was entirely ignorant; therefore, he could not judge of 
the alleged facts. Monymusk might be a large town, 
and its proprietor a Leslie for all that he, or, for that 
matter, all that most Scotsmen, except those in the 
neighbourhood, knew. As a Scotsman, however, Mr. 
Graham could not but be staggered by some state- 
ments in the book, as for example, that the minister of 
Monymusk required twenty-four hours to find out 
whether or not the Church of Geneva was mentioned 
in the New Testament. In spite of all this, he came to 
much the same conclusion as any Continental reader 
would have come to as to Archangel's character, 
namely this, that, to use his own words, the Capuchin 
was " a simple-minded honest fellow doing what he 
thought to be his duty at all hazards." He adds that» 
though there is not a word spoken by Archangel 
given by his biographer, " Yet," says he, " I fancy I 
can see him as plainly as if in modern fashion, he 
spoke pages, and had done nothing worth doing." * 

Dr. T. G. Law, who about two years previously 

* When Dr. Law's article appeared in the Nineteenth Century^ 
two months after his one, Mr. Cunningham Graham's eyes were 
opened, and he wrote to one or two of the parishioners of Mony- 
musk, asking questions as to the site of our " Town " and its 
past history ? The answers must have astonished him. 
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(1891), had contributed to the "Scottish Review " a full 
and particular history of Archangel, and also of his 
biography in its forty-five or fifty editions, with a 
complete exposure of all the extravagant fictions 
therein contained now interposed, wrote an article 
which appeared in the November (1893) number of 
the same magazine (page 782-790). In this article^ 
he repeats and enforces all the damnatory proofs 
stated in his previous article. He quotes Mr. Graham's 
words in praise of Archangel, " I can fancy I can see 
him as plainly as if in modern fashion he had spoken 
pages and never done a thing worth doing," and adds, 
" / also fancy I can see Archangel plainly — but rather 
speaking pages of blarney, and imposture, quite in 
modern fashion, and doing little/'* 

Dr. Law knew all the facts ; Mr. Graham knew 
nothing but what he read in the book in a remote 
Spanish town. If, therefore, he believed Archangel, 
much more might any Continental reader believe him, 
especially as the book bore to be all written and 
vouched for by a most respectable Archbishop. 

To the credit of the Roman Catholics in Scotland, 
when the book came out, they were shocked at its 
" untruths." 

When Father William Christie heard that it was 
proposed to issue a second part of the history, he 
wrote (Nov. 29th, 1653) to Father Adam Gordon, then 
Rector of the Scots College at Rome, — " As to Capuchin 
Leslie's life, it is expedient we quit ourselves of that 
censure or information, seeing it is odious ; and the 
rumour is that all those in our country. Catholics and 
* Nineteenth Century^ Nov., 1893, P« l^Z- 
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Heretics, who did know him, were scandalised at that 
first book, which I wish had not been printed or 
divulged nor that other be put out, seeing it will 
more aggravate and augment the rumour of untruths ; 
so my opinion is, there be no more made or amended 
touching it. Father Thomson can sufficiently inform 
about the man. He was zealous^ but for the rest IwiU 
not writer Then he goes on, as already quoted to tell 
that he had got help for him, '' from the Marchioness 
of Huntly, and that he died in his mother's poor- 
house" at Aboyne.* 

• Law — Scottish Review^ 1891, p. 108. 
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Additions and Exaggerations of Recent 

Editors 



Honest Father Christie's good advice was not 
heeded. On the contrary, recent editors have made 
bad worse. The story was wonderful and popular, and 
unscrupulous editors and compilers were tempted to 
add to its wonders. The first enlarged edition came 
out at Rouen in 1660, seven years after Father Christie 
gave his warning at Rome. Its second part was full 
of improbable or impossible incidents, such as the 
meeting with Charles I. in the Isle of Wight before 
Charles ever lived there ; and the fact which staggered 
Mr. Cunningham Graham, that, wherever Archangel 
was shipwrecked, he always found a vessel bound for 
Aberdeen. 

The most wonderful thing of all, however, is that 
now at the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
falsehood of the main part of the story has been 
forced upon them, editors of high station in the 
Church continue to re-publish and maintain the 
truth of the whole and every part of it 

Within the last thirty years or so, it has been put 
forth by eminent ecclesiastics in Italy, Germany, and 
France, in publications which are sure to have a wide 
circulation. 

" Bishop Raess of Strasburg, in the eleventh volume 
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of his great biographical work, " Die Convertiten seit 
der Reformation" (Freiburg, 1873), has, as Dr. Law 
says, "done it full honour," but he does not seem 
to pretend to have made any investigations into the 
truth of the story. 

This, however, has been done by the latest Italian 
and French editors, 

**Rocco de Cesinale, who, as an eminent 
theologian, attended the Vatican Council (in 1870), 
made special historical investigations on the subject 
in preparation for his history of the Capuchin 
Missions.* 

He came to London and made inquiries and learnt 
that " there are still traces of Archangel's Chapel in 
Monymusk House. He has no patience with the 
sceptics *' who might as well throw doubt on the book 
of Job or the story of Tobit" 

The latest and most confident and uncompromising 
of these editors is a French priest, Pfcre Richard, who 
publishes what Dr. Law terms a "veritable edition 
de luxe of the biography." He also pretends to have 
made independent researches and he presents us with 
what he calls an epilogue. We here learn that, on 
the death of Archangel, the king sent to the brothers 
Leslie a special messenger to give expression to his 
regret at the loss of so distinguished a subject 

The Barons de Torry, who inherited their half- 
brother Archangel's property, now agreed to con- 
secrate the manor of Monymusk as a centre of the 
Catholic mission, etc. 

* Storia delle Missione del Cappuccini, 3 vols., Rome, 1872. 
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• 

In addition to this epilogue, F^re Richard takes 
great liberties with the story ; for instance, there being 
few incidents in the second mission of Archangel, P&re 
Richard transfers to it from the first Archangel's con- 
version of the three thousand converts at Monymusk. 
This edition came out in France less than twenty years 
ago. The story has also, it appears, been recently 
published in a somewhat similar style at Philadelphia, 
by an American editor. Dr. Law thinks that it is 
now safe, "proof against all profane censure." It 
may be so, at least for years to come in other 
countries; but in this country it cannot bear the 
light 

In Bellesheim's German " History of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland," several pages are devoted to an 
account of Leslie's adventures and services ; and the 
recent Italian and French editions which I have 
mentioned are quoted as authorities. The translator, 
however. Father Hunter Blair, states in a note that 
" many of the details of Leslie's biography are evidently 
more romantic than correct," and " he points especially 
to two errors, viz., that Leslie was proprietor of 
Monymusk and that he held the title of Count" — 
certainly very extraordinary errors. 

It is needless to repeat that these "errors" were 
not " details " of the story. They are the very root 
and foundation of it All the marvellous and romantic 
incidents are built upon them, and fall to the ground 
with them. 

How it was possible to invent and circulate such a 
story with impunity, and what apparently suggested 
its invention are questions that suggest themselves. 
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It has often struck me as a very wonderful thin^ 
that Leslie should have dared to invent such a fiction, 
which was certain to be exposed. 

And what put it into his head ? 

As to the fear of exposure, Archangel probably gave 
himself little trouble about that. In those days, there 
was little communication between this country and 
the Continent, and no newspapers or tel^rams. It 
might be very long before any exposure came from 
Scotland 

It was a far cry from Monymusk to Ripa Transone ; 
and, even if exposure came, it would not readily be 
believed. The fiction would serve his purpose. What 
put the idea of the fiction into his head? That 
question I will attempt to answer. Meantime, how- 
ever, I will refer briefly to another question, which 
will occur to any one who knows the church history 
of Aberdeenshire. Archangel's period of missionary 
activity in Scotland very nearly co-incided with the 
episcopate of the eminent Patrick Forbes of Corse. 
Bishop Forbes was an energetic and lynx-eyed 
administrator of the diocese of Aberdeen, as well as 
of the Old Town University ; and the question arises. 
Where was he, when the minister of Monymusk was 
turned out of his parish and driven to take refuge 
in England by a Roman Catholic missionary? As 
has been seen, the minister, instead of being thus 
turned adrift, married (in 1632) the eldest daughter 
of Sir William Forbes, the real proprietor of the 
estate.* 
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Macpherson's Church and Priory of Monymusk," pp. 231-2. 
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What Probably Suggested the Story 

In the investigation of Archangel Leslie's story, 
I have come upon a notice of the lives of other two 
Capuchin members of a noble Donside family, both 
of whom took the title of Archangel. They flourished 
at the end of the sixteenth and the banning of the 
seventeenth century, and their history must have been 
well-known to Leslie. I have little doubt that it 
suggested to him the idea of representing himself on 
the Continent as the son of a noble and wealthy 
Donside magnate. But those two friars were very 
different men from George Leslie. They made real 
sacrifices for their religion. They were sons of the 
eighth Lord Forbes, by his first wife. Lady Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly. Lady 
Margaret was a Roman Catholic, and continued so 
till her death. Doubtless, it was on account of her 
religion that her husband procured a divorce from her, 
and the disinheriting of his two sons by her — William 
and John, who clung to their mother's faith. William 
died in his 29th year, a year before his father 
succeeded to the title. His father then secured for 
Arthur, his eldest son by his second marriage (with 
Janet Seton, daughter of Lord Touch, now laird of 
Polmaise and Tough), the succession to his estates 
and the courtesy title of master, to the exclusion of 
John, Father Archangel. 

John Forbes, like his brother, seems to have lived 
chiefly in the low countries. Like his brother, also, he 
died young — ^being at his death only thirty -six. He 
lived long enough, however, and did enough to be 
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thought worthy of a biography ; and Dr. Law says 
that, in the title page of all his biographies, he is 
spoken of as Alter Alexius, or the second Alexis. '' St 
Alexis was a saint of the fifth century — ^the son of a 
noble and wealthy Roman. After the celebration of 
his nuptials, he fled secretly from his bride, before the 
consummation of their marriage, and went into volun- 
tary exile in a distant country," not returning to his 
father's house till after many years, when he appeared 
in the disguise of a beggar — old and worn-out 

John Forbes had a somewhat similar adventure. 
'' He was engaged, and shortly about to be married, at 
his father's desire to a lady whom he persuaded at 
the last moment to agree to a postponement of their 
wedding for a year on account of their youths He 
then secretly fled from his father's house, and com- 
pelled a reluctant shepherd boy to exchange clothes 
with him, and fled abroad. After many adventures, 
he entered a convent of Capuchin Friars in Holland, 
and took the title of Archangel, previously held by 
his brother William."* 

Archangel Forbes's history was doubtless well- 
known and much talked of in the circles in which 
Archangel Leslie moved in Italy. Leslie had not 
done or suffered like Forbes — had not sacrificed 
position or wealth ; but it was possible in Italy to say 
that he had done so and be believed. To him the 
temptation so to do was doubtless great 

* Dr. T. G. Law, Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1890-95. 
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APPENDIX I 

The Snow Churchyard 

This IS a rdic of the olden time, interesting to all 
who are connected with the University ; but to me it 
is not exactly a "reminiscence," for, till these 
Reminiscences were in print, in the fourth year of the 
Twentieth Century, I never set eyes upon it or had 
any clear idea of its whereabouts. It has, indeed, it 
seems, been given to very few persons in these latter 
days, to see this " sight " of the Old Town. Happily 
for me I put a question to my friend Mr. P. J. Ander- 
son of the University Library, who very speedily 
took me to the spot, and enabled me to see the 
churchyard; and then handed to me two able 
articles by Mr. G. M. Eraser, (who presides over 
another great Library) published in the Aberdeen 
Free Press of November, 1903, which give a very 
clear and interesting account of the history of the 
Snow Church and its cemetery. The church was 
erected by Bishop Elphinstone at the same time as 
the college, and with the same high authority of a 
papal Bull. It was meant to be the parish church of 
the Old Town, and it was named the Snow Church, 
after one of the principal churches in Rome — Santa 
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Maria Maggiore — ^known also as St Mary ad nives or 
de nivibus, from a legend that the site for that church 
was indicated to its pious founders by a fall of snow 
during the month of August on a spot on the 
Esquiline Hill. Elphinstone inserted a service in the 
** Aberdeen Breviary " for St Mary £ui nives, and he 
united the church and its vicarage to the newly- 
instituted University, ordaining at the same time that 
the vicars should be graduates, or at least bachelors 
of Canon Law, and that they should " read," that is 
"teach, in that faculty in the college." The Snow 
Church was thus from the first " made an appanage 
of the University." * 

" In the years 1529-31 Bishop Gavin Dunbar in an 
instrument confirming a new foundation, granted to the 
college the lands in which St Mary ad nives was built" 

" Thus all went well with the Collie and Snow 
Church till 1559, when the Reformers made an 
attempt to take from the College the Snow Church 
and its cemetery and lands, and hand them over to 
the Cathedral — as Parish Church of St Machar." t 

King James VI issued a " precept " to this effect — a 
very characteristic document which well repays a 
careful perusal This was a style of reformation 
which did not commend itself to the University 
authorities, the legal possessors of the properties. 
But happily for them the time had come when a 
King's word or "precept" could not overrule Law 
and Parliament In the year 161 7, "by an Act of 

•Vide Mr. G. M. Eraser's articles in the Free Press, 
t Ibid. 
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the Scottish Parliament, the grant of the Parsonage 
and Vicarage of Snow, with their pertinents, was con- 
firmed to King's College; and this is ratified and 
confirmed by an Act of Charles I in 1633, and by an 
Act of Charles II in 1670." • 

The church and "pertinents" being restored to 
them, the college authorities turned them to account 
"On April loth 1671, they appro vit that Patrick 
Gordone (Humanist) sould exact no less than aucht 
pundis Scots money for everie persone who sail heir- 
after be buried in the Snow Kirk, and ane dollor for 
every on that bees buried in the Kirkyard." That 
appointment is in force to this day — at least so far as 
burial in the Snow Church is concerned. "Every 
time that a burial takes places there, thirteen shillings 
and fourpence sterling — the equivalent of aucht 
pundis Scots — is paid over to the University fund." 
But there can be no burial for a "dollor" in the 
churchyard, for there is now no Snow Churchyard ; 
it has been turned to other purposes long since. 

As a cemetery, the burial ground has, in fact, shrunk 
to the space contained within the four walls of the old 
Snow Church. Here, however, burials continue to 
take place chiefly, if not wholly, of persons belonging 
to the Roman Catholic communion. 

The Snow Churchyard can never be in the usual 
sense a " sight " of the Old Town ; but it might 
perhaps be made a little more accessible, and 
presentable, for it must always be a place of interest, 
at least to Christian antiquaries. 

* Mr. G. M. Fraser's Articles. 
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Marischal College — The Name 

The sight of those long half-hidden and more than 
half-forgotten pertinents of the old College, the Snow 
Church and Churchyard, led the way to an attempt to 
clear up what was to me an unsolved mystery in the 
early history of the new College, viz : the change in the 
spelling of its name. My learned guide the Librarian 
opened a volume of the Century Dictionary at the 
word Marshal — where the name is traced to its origin 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic tongues in the two 
syllables Mearh-shalk, which time has abbreviated 
into Mar-shal — meaning a horse-servant But more 
interesting than the explanation of the word, is the 
portrait of the Earl who founded the College, and the 
accompanying facsimile of an ingeniously constructed 
signature of his, appended by him to a deed, which 
signature reads Merschall — a word of two syllables.* 
Seeing that the Founder of the College thus signed 
the name, and knowing that the people of Aberdeen 
and the North generally have always so pronounced 
it, two questions emerged — first, What brought about 
the changed spelling of the name, by the insertion of 

* Mr. Anderson's " Fasti Acad. MariscaL" 
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the letter / between Mar and Shal? and secondly, 
How is it, that that letter placed there continues to 
this day a "dead letter;" nobody pronouncing it, 
except perhaps occasionally someone who is a 
stranger to the district ? I had no answer to these 
questions, but Mr. Anderson kindly handed me copies 
of some interesting papers on the subject which had 
appeared in Scottish Notes and Queries. Those I 
produce : — 

"Note on the Pronunciation of thb Name 

Marischal. 

A few facts and considerations regarding this matter 
— not unimportant to Scotch antiquaries, as well as 
to the people of Aberdeen — may here be summarised. 

It is assumed that the proper pronunciation should 
be at once characteristic, by which is meant un- 
ambiguous and not liable to confusion, and likewise 
germane to the spelling, so as to preserve the historic 
features — the old aroma — of the word. 

The common pronunciation which confounds it 
with ** martial" and the English "marshal," violates 
both these conditions, and it seems desirable to retain 
such a pronunciation as will vouch for an individual 
landmark of some value to Scottish nationality. It 
is no doubt quite true that the English " marshal " and 
the Scottish " marischal " are words ultimately of the 
same origin, but they are varieties that should be kept 
separate as having a separate history. The confusion 
of the two is as old as Spalding, who frequently spells 
the name Marschall, but he also, not unfrequently, 
writes the name Merschall (e.g. IL, p. 287, Sp. CI. 
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Edition) showing a pronunciation utterly faulty, which 
no one could tolerate as legitimate. The true pro- 
nunciation of Marischal survives in the French 
Mar6chal, of which indeed it is the Scottish form. It 
is therefore more than a dissyllable, for it is a dis- 
syllable with a trill in the r, which is necessary to 
differentiate the word from the English form, so that 
it may retain its Scottish individuality. 

The late Colonel Mure of Caldwell, the author of 
the History of Greek Literature, when sitting in 
Aberdeen on a commission of inquiry, of which he 
was chairman, legarding King's and Marischall 
Colleges, in 1857, uniformly pronounced Marischal 
like the French Mar^chal, and no higher authority in 
such a matter can be cited on the question. 

W. D. GEDDES." 

'' There can be little doubt that the word Marischal, 
modernly, lends itself to a trisyllable pronunciation. 
But the real question is — How was it pronounced 
aforetime ? Several considerations seem to point to 
its having been reckoned a dissyllable. What used 
to be the value of the letter i occurring so frequently 
in similar collocations ? Not much, probably, if any- 
thing at all."^ Take the archaic Marjoribanks. It is 

* In those *' old time " days, the letter 1 was apparently inserted 
before a stiff consonant or combination of consonants in the 
Arab fashion in order to facilitate pronunciation. Thus their 
streets were street/^, their Regents, Regentu, their prayers, 
prayeru. Sometimes an e was substituted, as in Merschelles. 
But no one will believe that, in pronunciation, the 1 or e added 
a syllable to the word. The inserted vowel was, as the editor 
says, a ^ useless vowel.'' 
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difficult to believe that Marc/ihanks is a modem cor- 
ruption. Or take the word marrisch ( = marsA), we 
never had any doubt that the old time pronunciation 
was marsh. With proper names and titles of doubtful 
pronunciation it is not an unsafe rule to allow the 
bearers of them to decide how they should be spoken. 
In the Fasti of Marischal College the autograph of its 
founder is reproduced as MerschalL Here then is the 
complete elision of the perplexing and useless vowel, 
leaving us in no doubt as to what the Earl called 
himself. In this connection one remembers that 
Dugald Dalgetty always speaks of his Alma Mater 
as " Mareschal " College. The substitution of € for i 
seems to favour the notion that Sir Walter meant to 

syllabify the word as Mare-schal. 

Ed."* 

Here it will be seen that both the Principal and the 
Editor bear more or less clear testimony to the 
general neglect in speech of the trisyllabic title of the 
College. They do not, however, yield much help for 
the solution of the two questions. — i. How was the 
change of spelling introduced, and 2. Why has it been 
neglected ? 

I have taken some pains to find an answer to these 
questions, and not I believe, altogether without success. 
I see my way to what seems at least a probable solu- 
tion. There appears to me to be tolerably satisfactory 
proof that the change in spelling the College title was 
due to the fact that, for a century or two, Latin was 
the College tongue, and all official deeds and docu- 

* Scottish Notts and Queries^ May, 1896. 
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ments connected with College business were written 
n Latin, and as a rule the names of persons and 
places took more or less a Latin form ; which form 
after a time became more or less Anglicised. One 
has only to look into the Foundation Charter of the 
College,* which is written in Latin, but signed verna- 
cularly, to see how soon this process began. The 
signature is George Erie Marshall, the first three 
words of the Charter are these same three words in 
Latin, Georgius Cotnes Mariscallus. Thus inside tne 
College walls Marshall became from the first Maris- 
callus or Marischallus ; and as time passed it came to 
pass that when inserted in an English document, as 
for example in an advertisement or official notice, it 
was thus Anglicised by dropping the Latin termina- 
tion, and taking its place as Marischal College. This 
seems at least a probable evolution. 

Meantime, however, outside the College the change 
seems to have been entirely ignored for at least half a 
century. People of all ranks, including the Marshall 
family went on writing as well as pronouncing the 
title of the new College in two syllables. The 
founder's son and successor signs his Ratification 
William Earl Marschall; f and on a blank presentation 
form in the year 1626, he applies the title Marshall to 
his father and to the College, as well as to himself. t 

• ** Fasti Acad. Mariscal" ; p. 59. 

t " Fasti Acad. Mariscal " ; p. 190. 

$" William Earl Marshall, Lord Keith, etc. . . . Vndoubtit 
Patrone of the Colledge Marshall, within the burghe of Aber- 
deen fundit be Vmquil George Erie Marshall etc." ''Fasti 
Acad. Mariscal " ; p. 69. 
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Spalding, the Commissary Clerk of Aberdeen, whose 
" History of the Trubles " extends rather beyond the 
middle of the 17th century, never writes the title 
otherwise than as a dissyllable. With one excep- 
tion, the same may be said of Gordon's description of 
the "two touns," in 1661 .♦ 

Gordon says " The Gray Freer Church pairteth the 
CoUedge Marshall from the street" Again "The 
CoUedge Marshall which the Earle Marshall after his 
awne name called the Marshall CoUedge, etc.," and 
" Patrick Dun lait principall of the Marishal College." 

The Town Councillors probably spelt as Gordon 
did. Anyhow, they greatly appreciated his " Des- 
cription," which he presented to them along with his 
famous map which he had been "at great paines 
draughting on a meikle cairt" They presented him 
with a silver piece or cup of twenty ounces, and a silk 
hat for himself, and ane silk gown for his bedfellow "t 

To know the true Spalding, one must read the 
Spalding Club Edition, which is the only genuine 
text, printed from the Skene MSS. Only one volume 
of the Bannatyne Club Edition (1829) was printed 
from that manuscript The two volumes (Aberdeen) 
Edition of 1792, and its one volume reprint of 1829, 
in every case change Marshall into Marischal. Vide 
Preface to the Spalding Club Edition. 

Judging from the text of the Act of the Scots 
Parliament ratifying the union of the two Aberdeen 

* " Description of bothe touns of Aberdeene by James Gordon, 
Parson of Rothiemay," 1661. 

t Vide ^* Turreffs Antiquarian Gleanings,^ p. 92. 
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Colleges by King Charles I. in 164 1, the title Marischal 
was not yet recognised as the official title. The new 
Collie is referred to there as that which is now 
" Callit Merschelles Colledge."* 

Thus from such evidence as I have been able to 
obtain, the answer I am disposed to give to the first 
question — How was the change of spelling brought 
about? is that it was evolved within the College 
during the Latin period. If this answer is admitted, 
there can be little difficulty with the second — How is 
it that outside the College walls it has in speech been 
wholly neglected these three hundred years? The 
"CoUedge Marshall" is Marshall College to the 
people of Aberdeen to this day, and why ? It might 
be answer sufficient to say that the founder, who was 
a citizen of Aberdeen, having a house in Castle Street, 
pronounced his title and that of the College with 
which he generously endowed them, as they (the 
citizens) do now. The name has been handed on 
from father to son ; and in those days few of the 
citizens probably ever saw the College title in writing 
or print, and those that did would never suppose that 
the different spelling demanded a different pronuncia- 
tion. It was simply they would think a roundabout 
spelling like marisch for marsh. There might have 
been in later times some chance of the adoption of 
the new name, had it, instead of adding a syllable, 
taken a syllable off. 

Every reader will agree with Principal Geddes that 
the pronunciation should be made " germane to the 

* Fasti Acad. Mariscal. ; p. 261. 
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spelling." To me this appears to be a hopeless 
achievement so long as the word is written as a 
trisyllable. The Aberdeen people are too economical 
of their breath to pronounce three syllables instead 
of two. But if the pronunciation cannot be made 
" germane to the spelling," the spelling may be made 
germane to the pronunciation. There would be no 
difficulty about pronunciation, and no diversity in it, 
were the title restored to its original dissyllabic form. 
This would ensure an immediate and complete agree- 
ment between the written word and the spoken word. 
And Marshal is a title of high and honourable distinc- 
tion in the language of almost every civilised nation ; 
the Field-Marshal is a fit companion for the King — 
and the two titles, King and Marshal, spelt in the 
plainest and simplest way, would be distinctive and 
fitting names for the two colleges, falling glibly from 
every tongue. 
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APPENDIX III 

The Decision of the House of Lords in the 

Free Churches Case. 

The above decision was announced a few days 
after the last pages of the ** Reminiscences " had 
passed through the press ; and I notice it here, 
because it is a continuation of the Scottish Ec- 
clesiastical movement, standing out in fact as 
the most extraordinary incident in the history : 
falling, as one speaker says, '*as a thunderbolt on 
most thinking minds." It certainly does seem, 
when viewed in all its possible consequences, a 
very staggering judgment. But the more it is 
canvassed in this way by competent and unbiassed 
authorities, the less serious it looks. It seems 
already pretty plain, that, whatever may be the law 
of the subject, the equity of the subject will prevail. 
If conference and arbitration fail. Parliament will 
intervene as it did in an analogous case* in Sir 

• The case of Lady Hewle/s charities. Of the analogy of the 
two cases there seems to be no doubt. It is urged with force 
in the Press, and it will be doubtless the precedent on which 
Parliament will be asked to take action. Thus writes an able 
journalist. '* As in the present instance, the House of Lords had, 
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Robert Peel's day; and then strict justice will be 
meted out * 

The Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Gore), in a letter to 
the " Times," published lately, says : — 

It appears to me that the decision of the House of 
Lords with regard to the ownership of the property 
of the Free Church of Scotland is so perilous to the 
spiritual interests of the whole nation that (though 
I have not the direct interest in the matter which 
belongs to a member of the denominations im- 
mediately affected), I am asking your leave to say 
a few words upon it I am not a lawyer, and I am 
imperfectly acquainted with the laws and facts bearing 
upon this particular case. I am not, therefore, 
venturing in any way to criticise the decision of the 

in the matter of what was known as Lady Hewle/s charities, 
pressed the doctrine of trusts to an issue which involved what 
was regarded as intolerable hardship to a number of ministers 
and congregations of the Unitarian body." To remedy this 
wrong, the measure referred to was brought into Parliament 
and passed. " I daresay,'' said the great Conservative states- 
man then in office as Prime Minister, "the great doctrine of 
trusts ought to be held in reverence." " But," he added, " if in- 
justice is to be the result, then I will look out for a remedy and 
a mode of obviating the injustice. Am I to be called upon 
from deference to any great doctrine of English law to violate 
the first principle of justice.*' The words of Sir Robert Peel 
have a singularly fit application to the case now before the 
British public, even on the assumption that the judgment of the 
House of Lords is in no sense open to question as an interpre- 
tation or application. — Aberdeen Free Press^ Sept. 2nd^ 1904. 

* One of the strongest protests against — not so much the 
judgment, as the Law on which the judgment is based— comes 
from one of the ablest men on the English Bench. 
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majority of the judges. I am only saying that, if 
our present law renders such a decision inevitable, 
the interests of religion and freedom ought to lead 
to the law being altered. What I mean by the 
interests of religion and freedom is this : — I cannot 
doubt that the nation as a whole ought to be 
solicitous to allow to every religious community the 
reasonable liberty of growth. But the standards of 
most religious communities being as imperfect as 
they are, growth will mean considerable change in 
opinion, and ought to mean in due course (if stand- 
ards are to express real convictions) change in 
authoritative standards and constitutions. 



One is always liable to be supposed to have some 
personal motive when one expresses general prin- 
ciples. I should therefore like to say explicitly that 
there are certain Christian formulas, viz,^ the Creeds 
of the Church, which are in my belief as adequate 
as human language can be to safeguard religious 
truth for all time, and that there is a certain con- 
stitution which is divinely impressed upon the 
Christian Church never to be altered. But I do not 
think it is the function of the State to guard religious 
principles. Moreover, I am not writing from the 
point of view of one who holds this or that religious 
conviction, or who anticipates or dreads this or that 
religious change. I am writing simply from the 
point of view of a citizen of a great nation, who 
desires that the nation should be on the side of 
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religious reality and freedom of spiritual movement. 
And, though I do not agree in many important 
respects with the United Free Church of Scotland, 
I cannot but think it is a grave moral disaster that 
our law should be such as to lay a dead hand upon a 
process of normal intellectual and spiritual growth in 
an important and noble religious community. 
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Habits of the Students in the Thirties — 
Smoking and Snuff-taking 

Smoking or snuff-taking may seem somewhat out of 
place in a chronicle of undergraduate life and work ; 
but, as the practice at the present day appears to 
differ widely from that of my time, I here set down 
briefly my recollections of it in those old days. 

As to smoking by students in the Thirties, my 
testimony is as short and summary as the chapter on 
snakes in " Horrebow's Natural History of Iceland."* 
We had no smokers at King's College in the Thirties. 
I am quite sure I never saw a student smoke in those 
days, either indoors or out of doors. Probably, a like 
testimony might be given for Marischal College. A 
friend of mine who was curate to the late Rev. Mr. 
Henderson of Arbroath, tells me that that gentleman, 
who was a student of Marischal in the middle of the 
Twenties, told him that, in his day, there was one and 
only one student at that college who smoked, and his 
fellow-students looked askance upon him, dubbing 
him •* a dirty fellow." It is possible that the students, 

•Chapter LXXII — Concerning Snakes— " There are no 
snakes to be met with, throughout the whole island." 
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being mostly candidates for the ministry, were in their 
abstinence influenced to some extent by the feeling 
against clerical smokers, which was undoubtedly strong 
in the North till past the middle of last century. The 
first time that the existence of a smoker amongst the 
episcopal clergy came to my ears was in the case of 
a highly respected town clergyman, who was said to 
indulge in a cigar in the evening after his day's 
labours. " But," said my informant, " you would have 
heard much more about this, had not Mr. Blank 
(another divine of a different school) been addicted 
to the same practice." I am pretty sure there was 
then not a single smoker amongst the country 
clergy. 

Somehow, the case seemed to be quite different 
with snuff'-taking. That was practised pretty freely 
by men of all classes and not least by preachers, 
who sometimes took a pinch in the pulpit. John 
Skinner (Tullochgorum) and Bishop Terrot of Edin- 
burgh both carried, like Napoleon, a supply of snuff" 
in a vest pocket from which they took a quiet pinch 
in the pulpit or desk.* Sometimes, the snuff*-takers and 

*The Bishop's action on such occasions was sometimes 
misunderstood. " One day a friend meeting him on the street, 
told him that Mrs. Blank (a lady of his congregation) was going 
about saying that he, the Bishop, had crossed himself (as a 
strange clergyman had recently done repeatedly) during the 
service on the previous Sunday. The Bishop was taken some- 
what aback at first, and said " What can the woman have 
seen?'' After a little hesitation however, he exclaimed, "I 
have it, she has seen me taking snuff 1" — '* Three Churchmen," 
p. 176. 
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the smokers became very uneasy and restless, if they 
had no means or opportunity for gratifying their 
craving. I have had frequent opportunities of 
observing their impatience and the result of the same 
after, say, a lengthy sitting at a public meeting, when 
no whiff could be got. At the close, the smokers 
often hurried out and made their way speedily down 
a back street, or out into the country. Sometimes 
they pleaded an engagement, and left before the 
conclusion of business. A good story is told of 
Thackeray resorting to this expedient Payn the 
novelist says in his " Memoirs," that he had a high 
admiration of Thackeray in his early days, and had 
long felt a great desire to meet him. His desire was 
at last gratified. His brother-in-law asked Thackeray 
to dinner, and had the youthful novelist to meet him. 
Payn looked forward to a very delightful evening; 
but, as the cloth was about to be lifted, he was grieved 
to hear Thackeray say, that he must leave immediately 
having an engagement. " But," said Payn, ** won't 
you step into the next room and have a smoke 
before you go ? " " Ah," cried Thackeray, " that's the 
engagement!" The snuff-taker had no need to 
resort to such an expedient as this. So long as he 
had the snuff-box in his pocket, his mind was at ease ; 
a pinch could be taken easily and speedily on almost 
any occasions-even in a solemn meeting. 

The snuff-box in the olden days had a recognised 
position even in church, and was there passed round 
from man to man, through a whole pew, being con- 
sidered a sovereign specific against sleep. I once 
heard a venerable professor of King's College tell 
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at a dinner table a good story which confirmed this 
view and also showed how a snufT-taker in straits 
could obtain relief. The Professor, when he was a 
country parish minister, set off one day to visit a 
brother minister, at some distance. On his way to 
the station he felt his pockets, and said to his man 
who was driving him, "I have forgotten my snuff- 
box, and I don't see how I can get over the next 
day or two, for my friend whom I am going to visit 
never has any snuff in the house." " Oh ! sir," said 
the man, "take my box." "But what will you do 
without it, John." "Oh! sir," said John, "I care 
little for snuff on any day of the week except 
Sunday; but then I like to have a pinch to keep 
me from falling asleep during the sermon." The 
genial professor told the incident as a good story at 
his own expense — but it was not so, but simply an 
honest expression of the common belief, that in 
church the snuff-mull was in reality an effective ally 
of the pulpit. There was no thought of " a personal 
application " to any preacher. 

It was inevitable that there should be a certain 
amount of incipient snuff-taking within the collie 
walls, when there was so much of it outside, and when 
there was at least one inveterate snuff-taker amongst 
the professors. But the amount was certainly not 
great, and the practice was little in evidence. I 
believe it was mostly confined to students, who sat 
up late, and chiefly to the hardest plodders, who 
every night plodded into the small hours when sleep 
became all but irresistible. I understand it was the 
custom at other Universities to call in the aid of 
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snufT at such times : a venerable teacher of mine used 
to say that ''he learnt the habit of snuff-taking at 
Cambridge, and found it serviceable in keeping him 
awake, when in addition to the prosecution of his own 
studies, he read for the benefit of a fellow student of 
weak eyes."* 

Though I have not much direct evidence in this 
matter, there is yet one fact which weighs rather 
heavily with me, and that is, that when I met certain 
genial, good, old fellow-students, not long after they 
had bidden adieu to the halls of learning, they ap- 
peared to me open, unblushing, habitual — nay, I may 
say, inveterate — snufT-takers. This was not an accom- 
plishment to be achieved in two or three years. 
There it was, however; the practice, nevertheless, 
seemed to be on the wane even then, and now it 
appears to be altogether extinct. I asked a student 
of the Seventies the other day, if there was any 
snufT-taking at college in his day, and his answer was 
a very emphatic No, For better or for worse, tobacco 
seems to have completely supplanted snuflf in the 
Academic halls, where it seems to rule with undis- 
puted sway. 

♦** Three Churchmen," p. 176. 
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APPENDIX V 

Aberdeen in the Seventeenth Century 

Looking back through a stirring century and 
noting its marvellous results, one is tempted to look 
still farther back. We know pretty well how 
Aberdeen looked in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Gordon of Rothiemay with his " discription " 
and his invaluable map draughted by him "on a 
meikle cairt," and engraven in Holland at the 
expense of the city, gives us a clear idea of its state 
and condition in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He shows how it had gradually attained 
to its then comparatively high status as a Scottish 
town. "When first founded," he says, "Aberdeen 
appears to have been situated at the brink of the firth 
of Dee, in the low ground, and not to have taken up 
all that suburbe which is now called the Green . . . 
in progress of time it seems that the citizens, by little 
and little, did fill the small hills adjoyning with the 
buildings. In our age, the most considerable pairt of 
the citie standeth on them. They are thrie in 
number, viz., the Gallogate or Windmill hill — the 
Castle hill, and St Catharine hill." Aberdeen was 
thus at that time a three-hilled-town ; and, though it 
was bounded or " hemmed in " on the West " by a 
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lai^e fenny marrish commonlie called the Loch, a 
fenne or pudle rather/' the men of Aberdeen were in 
Gordon's estimation citizens " of no mean city." " It 
exceeds/* he says, " not onlie the rest of the tounes of 
the North of Scotland, but likewayes any citie 
quhatsumever of that same latitude for greatness, 
bewtie and frequencie of trading." 

What would the good parson of Rothiemay have 
said of the Aberdeen of the present day had he, like 
Campbell in his " Last man," been given the power " to 
sweep adown the gulf of time" and behold it no 
longer a three-hilled-city, but a seven-hilled city like 
Rome; and, not to mention its other merits, in the 
" bewtie " and solidity of its granite walls " exceeding " 
and surpassing any city of any latitude " quhatsum- 
ever," and having a better claim than Rome itself to 
the title of « The Eternal City ? " 
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